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Ever  Eat 
in  a 
Dining 
Car? 


L 


Do  it  once  and  you'll  do  it  again.  Especially  if  you're  ij 
traveling  on  the  tianta  Fe  between  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  Character  and  cost  of  meals  rest  with  you, 
as  you  pay  only  for  what  you  order.  Be  the  order 
large  or  small,  you  get  the  very  best  to  be  had.  A 
good  meal  makes  a  contented  passenger. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
411  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,    u 

ll 


SAVE  YOUf^      And  when  you  get  a 
JVIOrlH  Y dollar,  deposit  it  with 

z:ioiN's 

Savings  Bank  &  Trast  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Lorenzo  Snow,  George  M.  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt, 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Positive  {Relief   in  Tixio  CCleeks. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Howell,  the  well 
kcown  mining  man  of  this 
city,  says:  I  have  lived  here 
thirty-two  years  and  am 
generally  known  in  this  city. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  suf- 
fered terribly  with  my 
throat  and  stomach.  I 
coughed  constantly,  and  for 
years  could  not  get  a  night's 
rest.  My  stomach  always 
troubled  me,  and  all  the 
medicines  I  took  seemed  like 
so  much  water,  until  I  went 
to  Drs.  Shores.  These  Doc- 
t'  rs  took  mv  case  TWO 
AVEEKS  AGO,  and  in  that 
time  I  have  done  wonder- 
fully well;  in  fact,  I  almost 
consider  myself  cured  today, 
and  all  my  trouble  has  left 
me  and  I  can  now  sleep 
sound  and  rest  well  at  night 
for  the  first  time  in  years. 
They  have  helped  me  from 
the  start,  and  I  am  positive 
of  a  full  cure  soon,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  accom- 
plished. Drs.  Shores  are 
certainly  wonderful. 

(Signed.) 

J.  M.  HOWELL. 


J.  M.  HOWELL,   138  N.  Seventh  West  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


WRITE  IF   YOU   LIVE  AWAY    FROH  THE  CITY. 


Dps.  Shores'  Special  Low  Rate   to  All   Beginning   Treatment   During   June, 

Applies  to  those  out  of  town  as  well  as  to  those  who  live  right  here  in  the  city  so  if  you  cannot 
call  at  Dr.  Shores'  office  write  for  symptom  blank  and  question  lists  and  Dr.  Shores  will 
diagnose  your  disease  free  of  charge,  telling  you  free  what  your  ailment  is,  and  exact'y  what 
it  will  cost  to  cure  you.  Do  not  delay  if  you  want  to  be  cured  speedily  and  permanently  The 
early  summer  is  the  time  to  cure  Catarrh  and  Deep-seated  Chronic  Diseases.  One  month's 
treatment  now  is  equal  in  curative  results  to  three  at  any  other  season  of  ihe  year.  Remember 
these  low  rates  apply  to  all  beginning  treatment  at  once.  Write  today  if  you  cannot  call. 
Consultation  Free,  eitlier  in  person  or  by  letter  for  any  disease. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  curt!  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia.  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Diseane,  Blood  Disease,  Rheuniatleni,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Puralysip,  Rickets,  . 'scrofula.  Consumption  in  the  first  »-tase,  Liver  Disease,  DIs- 
•ases  of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.  Consultation  and  advice  free  to  alt  at  the  office  or  by  letter.  In  no 
case  of  Catarrhal  Chronic  Diseases  beginning  treatment  this  month  will  the  fee  exceed  $5  a  ni'.  nth.  All 
medicines  free. 

DRS.    SHORES    5d    SHORES, 

EXRERT     SPECIALISTS. 


HAl^MON  BLOCK,  ,v+  Ecist  Second  Souru  sr. 


p.  O.  BOX  1585 


Enf ranee,  Room  210. 


Salt  Lal^e  Cih/,  llkih 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.' 


CASH  PALP^oR  CHURCH  PUBLICATIONS! 

Wft, want  any  volume  of    'Millennial  Star,"  "Times  and  Seasons,"  "Journal  of  DiscourseB,"  or 'a^y 
,  r^    Churcli  Publications  you  may  have  to  dispose  of.     Call  or  write  to  >^ 

CALLAHAN'S     "OLD      BOOK"     STORE, 

22  East  Second  South  Street.  SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 

N.  B.— Our    Catalog-ue   is   mailed   free   on   application. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


A  Safe  and  Permanent 
Care  for 


DRUNKENNESS 

CIGARETTE 
ADDICTIONS, 


The  Keeley  Institute 

Flrat  North  and  West 
«  .e-Q  '. :   Temple  Street, 
^aie  E  Keeley,  M.D.,i,.i..t).  -"    '  '^^  Lock  Box  JSO. 
:j.  salt    lake    CITY,    UTAH. 


DR;  J.  B.   KEVSOR 


DENTKL 
PKRL.ORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Ne3t  door  North  or  ' 
Walkei  House. 

;    GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Ceown  Bridge  Work 

A  Sl'KCIALTT. 


HDese^re^t  iXEa-cHine;  Oil 

Is  used  for  all 
..   ,^^lndsi)t   , 

'  llarvestingMachJnDS 

And   a  saving  of 
.50  per  cent  gua^r- 
;  anteecj  Drimoae^ 
refunded. 

One  gallon  goes 
as  far  as  three  of 

oil.  ,  ; 

We  make  all 

Ka^esof  oilfrora, 
e    heaviest     to 
the    sewing    ma- 
,   chineoUf  Itnever-. 
'  runs  otf  of-  gu'iiis. 
Axlegreeseaod^ 
axle  oil   a   spec- 
iMty. 

DpSEgET  JflCHIIiE  cm  CO.,  7?E,  2q4  South. 


Is*'- 


pine  JemeJpy 

Watclies.      Friendship  Hearts,   .  Baby  Rings 

Diamond  RintjTs.       Liockets.       Clocks. 

1  adies'  Chains. 

WEDDING  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 

No.  12  E.  First  South.        S^ALT  li^J^JE  CITY. 

Pamgon  Shoe  Shop 

DHVID    IWeKEflORICK,  Pfop. 

FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING 

Done  while  you  wait  at 
lowest  prices. 

Shoes  made  to  order  from  $3.50  np. 


Basement:  of  S7  IVIain  St.       Salt  Iiake  City. 

State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo.  ( 
LncAS  Countt.  i 

Frank  J.  Chenbt  makes  oth  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partn'er  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  ,  dolne  bus- 
iness in  Ihe  City  of  To'edo,  County  and;  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDKBI)  DOLLARS  lor-  eacii  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  tha'  cannot  "be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catarrah  Cure. 

-,     ,,  •/       Ti      *'P**fKTj,  pHBNEY. 

Swornito.before  liie  and  sbbscpilJeB  iti  my  presence, 
this  sixth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
,  ,  A.  W.  GLKASON, 

SEAL  Notary  Public.^ 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  fa  takeiiTntemally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  ot  the 
system.    Send. for  testimonials  free.  ■   - 

''■-'"■'  '•-    "'  '    -  ■' '    'F.  J.CHENfi.y&CO.;To'edo,-:0. 

Sold  bv  DruKslsts,  75c'.'''    ^^..4'-;.J  --'O,;  OoM^^lb 

Hall's  FaniniiPiHSarelthe  best. oiL'o  OJ  J800  lliv?  ii 

Office  Statibh<gi<y^'^     Wedding  Invitations. 
L'.M  ^"^"BUsfh^'^s'  Stationery, •-^c.''^'  ^'-=1^, 

SEND  FOR  S4MPLES. 


'-;)9i  vd  z'j 


CEb.JQ.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 
p.,  O.  Box  460. :  - 1 1-13  -Nlain  St. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

GEORGE  TEASDALE. 


^^''HAT  the  Lord  loves  humility  and  in- 
Ll^  tegrity  in  men,  was  evident  when  He, 
through  His  servants,  chose  George 
Teasdale  to  be  an  Apostle.  Like  most  of  his 
colleagues,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  rose 
from  the  humblest  ranks  in  the  Church.  And 
with  fideli'iy  he  has  performed  every  duty 
resting  upon  him  in  his  calling.  Elder  Teas- 
dale's  nature  is  intensely  spiritual.  When 
asked  recantly  by  the  writer  to  what  he  at- 
tributed his  success  in  the  ministry,  he  re- 
plied, «To  the  fact  that  I  have  always  tried 
to  find  out  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  then  do 
it.  1  have  tried  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good  and  honor  Him  in  tithes  and  offerings.)' 
Those  who  know  Elder  Teasdale  will  see  in 
these  sentences  the  thought  which  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  .4s  president  of  missions 
in  the  world  he  has  endeavored  to  be  directed 
in  all  that  he  did  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  following  incidents,  which  are  but 
two  out  of  many  which  might  be  related, 
show  how  well  he  succeeded.  A  Danish 
brother  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
Germany.  He  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  be  sent  to  that  land  where  he  would 
have  another  language  to  learn,  when  there 
was  such  great  need  of  Elders  in  his  native 
country.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  he 
stated  the  case  to  President  Teasdale,  think- 
ing, of  course,  his  mission  would  be  changed 


to  Denmark.  Drother  Teasdale  thought  a 
moment  and  then  said,  «You  go  to  Germany 
in  accordance  with  your  call. »  The  Elder,  of 
course,  did  so,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  decis- 
ion was  made  manifest  before  he  had  been 
there  many  months.  He  was  sent  into  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  Scandinavians  who  had 
come  into  the  country  to  work  on  a  big  canal 
which  was  being  constructed,  and  through 
him,  directly  and  indirectly,  many  people 
were  brought  into  the  Church.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  he  could  have  made  as  many 
converts  had  his  mission  been  changed  to 
Denmark. 

On  another  occasion  he  appointed  an  Elder 
to  go  to  a  certain  field.  After  he  had  done 
so,  a  feeling  came  over  him  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  he  at  once  changed  the  ap- 
pointment to  another  place.  Upon  his  mak- 
ing known  to  the  Elder  that  a  change  had 
been  decided  upon,  he  exclaimed,  nThat  is 
right.  I  knew  I  should  not  go  to  the  other 
place. >i  It  developed  later  that  a  sister  who 
lived  in  the  field  where  it  had  been  decided 
to  send  the  Elder  was  very  sick,  and  she  had 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  a  peculiar  coat  which 
he  wore  helping  her  to  remember  him.  He 
administered  to  her,  and  she  was  made  whole. 

As  president  of  the  Mexican  Mission,  Elder 
Teasdale  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  over 
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whom  he  presided,  and  many  incidents  are 
related  of  his  kindness.  Not  only  did  he  visit 
among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  downcast, 
and  aid  them  with  his  cheering  words,  but, 
although  not  rich  himself,  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  those  who  were  in  need. 

But  notwithstanding  his  kindness,  he  can 
rebuke  his  brethren  and  sisters  when  occa- 
sion requires.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  in  a 
mild,  quiet  way,  he  makes  his  decisions  and 
usually  brings  people  to  his  way  of  thinking; 
but  he  has  the  firmness,  when  firmness  is  re- 
quired, to  carry  his  ideas  out. 

George  Teasdale  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  the  8th  of  December,  1831.  His 
parents  were  William  Russel  and  Harriet 
Henrietta  Tidey  Teasdale.  Being  naturally 
of  a  studious  and  thoughtful  disposition,  he 
obtained  the  best  education  that  could  be  had 
at  the  public  schools  and  the  London  Uni- 
versity. After  leaving  school,  he  entered 
the  office  of  an  architect  and  sun'eyor.  He 
did  not  remain  in  this  employment  long, 
owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  employer. 
Later  he  learned  the  upholstering  business. 

Although  his  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  he  was  not 
at  all  impressed  by  the  doctrines  which  were 
advanced  and  was  not  confirmed  into  the 
church.  Still,  he  received  many  impressions 
on  religious  subjects  from  his  mother,  and 
from  his  childhood  up  he  was  a  student  of 
the  scriptures.  In  the  year  1851,  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  something  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  This  information  came  to 
him  through  a  tract  issued  by  the  tract  so- 
ciety of  the  Church  of  England,  entitled 
((Mormonism.))  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
Brother  Teasdale,  with  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
should  have  been  filled  with  prejudice  against 
the  Mormons,  he  having  of  course  heard  of 
them  as  being  a  low  and  degraded  people. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  man  who  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints   came  to  work  at  the   establishment 


where  Brother  Teasdale  was  employed.  Al- 
though this  brother  was  a  plain,  unassuming 
man,  he  bore  a  powerful  testimony,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  this  work.  His  fellow-workmen  ridi- 
culed him  and  argued  with  him,  but  he  was 
never  overcome.  So  impressive  was  this  humble 
man's  testimony  that  at  least  one  of  his  as- 
sociates was  led  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  as  he  explained  them.  Brother 
Teasdale  became  interested  in  this  unpopular 
religion,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  he  met 
with  opposition  from  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. They  endeavored  to  show  him 
the  folly  of  the  step  which  they  feared  he 
was  about  to  make,  and  told  him  that  all  his 
bright  prospects  for  life  would  be  ruined  if 
he  persisted  in  such  a  course.  But  when  a 
mind  such  as  that  possessed  by  George  Teas- 
dale  becomes  convinced  that  a  thing  is  right, 
it  requires  more  than  the  opposition  of 
friends  to  turn  it  from  its  purpose.  There- 
fore, without  allowing  their  ridicule  to  alter 
his  determination,  he  rendered  obedience  to 
what  he  knew  was  a  law  of  God.  After  his 
baptism,  August  8th,  1852,  he,  like  nearly  all 
young  converts,  felt  that  many  would  believe 
his  testimony.  The  Gospel  was  so  plain  to 
him,  and  as  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  testi- 
fying to  something  that  was  not  true,  he  felt 
that  all  who  heard  him  must  be  convinced. 
However  he  learned  by  experience,  during  his 
very  early  days  in  the  Church,  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  convert  this  generation  to 
the  truth.  He  was  ordained  a  Priest  and 
later  an  Elder,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  preaching  and  giving  lectures  on  religious 
subjects.  During  this  time  he  learned  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
in  speaking  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  very  little  time  for  study,  and,  he  tells 
us,  he  was  not  naturally  a  speaker,  his  first 
efforts  in  this  direction  being  total  failures; 
but  later  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  to 
speak,  he  dedicated  his  labors  to  the  Lord 
and  asked  His  assistance  and  of  course  was 
successful.    While  laboring  in  this  way  Elder 
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Teasdale  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Emily  Emma  Brown,  and  in  the  year  1853 
they  were  married.  From  this  time  until  her 
death  in  1874,  this  good  lady  was  a  great 
help  to  her  husband.  In  the  course  of  his 
ministry  in  England  they  had  many  trials  to 
pass  through — trials  of  poverty,  of  being  rid- 
iculed by  former  friends — but  through  it  all 
Sister  Teasdale  was  ever  the  true,  consistent 
Latter-day  Saint,  helping  her  husband  by  her 
counsel  and  by  the  fortitude  which  she  ex- 
hibited during  all  the  trials  through  which 
they  passed.  Later  in  life  Elder  Teasdale 
heard  and,  being  converted  to  the  principle, 
obeyed  the  law  of  plural  marriage,  taking 
good,  faithful  women  as  his  wives. 

His  zeal  in  spreading  the  truth  caused  his 
selection  as  president  of  the  Somerstown 
Branch  of  the  London  Conference.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  was  clerk  of  the  conference, 
auditor  of  the  book  agency  accounts,  and 
president  of  the  tract  distributing  associa- 
tion. With  all  these  duties  his  time  was,  of 
course,  completely  taken  up,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  labor  in  these  call- 
ings was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  but  in  the  year  1857,  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Obedience  to  this  call 
required  the  giving  up  of  an  excellent  posi- 
tion, and  the  breaking  up  of  a  pleasant,  com- 
fortable home.  Elder  Teasdale  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  God, 
and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  show 
how  firm  this  determination  was.  He  decided 
to  accept  the  call,  and  in  this  course  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  wife.  He  sold  his  posses- 
sions, made  his  wife  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble and  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The 
peace  and  joy  which  always  accompany  the 
performance  of  religious  duties  were  felt  by 
him,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  labors,  pre- 
siding over  the  Cambridge  Conference.  Though 
often  footsore  and  weary  from  his  long 
walks,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  brought  happi- 
ness to  his  heart.     In  1858,  he  presided  over 


three  conferences,  the  Wiltshire,  Landsend 
and  South  Conferences;  in  1859,  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  Scottish  Mission.  In  1861,  he 
was  released  to  come  to  Zion.  Here  another 
trial  awaited  him.  Two  of  his  children  had 
died  and  two  were  still  spared.  From  his 
long  missionary  labor,  his  means  were  all  ex- 
hausted, and  he  and  his  family  were  com- 
pelled to  make  the  ocean  voyage  in  the  steer- 
age of  an  emigrant  ship.  His  experience  in 
crossing  the  Plains  with  ox  teams  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  others,  which  has  now 
gone  into  history  and  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  our  readers. 

After  his  arrival  in  the  valley.  Elder  Teas- 
dale  taught  school  for  some  little  time  in  the 
Twentieth  ward,  and  later  took  charge  of 
President  Young's  merchandise  store  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  H.  B.  Clawson. 
Having  a  very  good  tenor  voice,  he  joined 
the  Tabernacle  and  ward  choirs  and  also  the 
Salt  Lake  Dramatic  Association.  To  this 
organization  he  was  of  great  assistance, 
especially  in  the  singing  parts.  In  1867,  he 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  General 
Tithing  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1868,  he  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  Great  Britain.  After  being  detained 
some  little  time  in  New  York,  assisting  with 
the  emigration,  he  sailed  for  England  in 
company  with  Elders  Albert  Carrington  and 
Jesse  N.  Smith,  who  were  going  to  preside 
over  the  European  and  Scandinavian  mis- 
sions. While  on  this  mission  Elder  Teasdale 
acted  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Millennial 
Star,  and  developed  into  a  vigorous  writer. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  assisted  Elder 
Wm.  C.  Staines  with  the  season's  emigration 
and  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  city  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

After  his  return  to  Zion  from  this  mission 
he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Z.  C.  M.  I., 
first  in  the  drug  department  and  afterwards 
with  the  produce  department,  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  and  worked  up  a  business 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum.     During  this  time  he  was 
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kept  busy  with  his  duties  in  the  Church  as 
home  missionary  and  in  visiting  the  Sun- 
day Schools  and  young  people's  associations. 
From  1875  to  1876,  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  Southern  States,  principally  in  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

In  the  summer  of  1877,  Elder  Teasdale 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  Juab  Stake  of 
Zion.  He  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and 
set  apart  for  this  position  under  the  hands 
of  President  Brigham  Young.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  tithing  offiie,  took  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the 
Utah  Southern  Railroad,  was  president  of  the 
Nephi  Co-operative  Store  and  was  also  con- 
nected with  other  enterprises.  He  served  in 
two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  1880  and 
1882. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1882,  he  was 
called  into  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, and  was  ordained  by  President  John 
Taylor.  From  this  time  up  to  the  present. 
Elder  Teasdale's  life  has  been  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  his  calling  in  the  Church.  When 
he  has  not  been  absent  from  home  on  foreign 
missions,  he  has  spent  his  time  in  traveling 
among  the  stakes  of  Zion,  preaching  to  the 
people  and  exhorting  them  to  live  lives  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  In  all  his  labors  at  home 
or  abroad,  he  has  always  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  lift  his  voice  against 
sin  and  iniquity,  and  to  declare  the  glad 
message  of  great  joy  which  is  so  dear  to 
him.  Throughout  all  his  ministry  he  has 
appeared  to  have  the  same  spirit  which  was 
exhibited  by  Paul  of  old  when  he  said,  «Woe 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 

Since  his  ordination  to  the  Apostleship,  he 
has  filled  missions  to  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
Southern  States,  Old  Mexico  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  he  presided  over  the  European 
Mission  for  four  years.  While  occupying 
this  position  he  traveled  through  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  the  British  Isles.  In  Mexico  he 
did  much  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
colonies  of  our  people.     Being  so  far  from 


the  headquarters  of  the  Church  he  was 
naturally  looked  to  for  advice  and  counsel  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  that  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  years  Brother  Teas- 
dale  has  spent  in  the  missionary  field  and  in 
laboring  among  the  Saints  at  home,  he  has 
felt  at  times  that  he  was  not  reaching  enough 
ears,  and  this  feeling  prompted  him  to  write 
the  tracts,  «Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy,>>  and 
«The  Restoration  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,» 
thousands  of  which  have  been  distributed  by 
our  missionaries  in  the  world. 

Elder  Teasdale  has  always  been  greatly- 
interested  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 
While  president  of  the  Juab  Stake,  he  also 
acted  as  Stake  Superintendent  of  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  for  some  time  he  was  teacher  of 
the  primary  class  in  the  vestry  of  the  Nephi 
Tabernacle.  For  several  years  past  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board.  In  his  talks  to  the  children  he 
endeavors  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
value  of  a  well-spent  life  and  the  necessity 
of  living  near  to  the  Lord,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion reminds  them  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  Word  of  Wisdom.  He  often  gets  the 
children  to  join  him  in  singing  the  hymn 
written  by  Eliza  R.  Snow,  «In  our  Lovely 
Deseret,"  and  advises  them  to  learn  this 
hymn  and  to  carry  out  in  their  lives  the  sen- 
timents it  contains. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  Apostle  Teasdale  is  that  he  is  always  the 
same.  Wherever  you  meet  him  he  has  the 
same  genial,  quiet  way  which  makes  friends 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And 
one  of  the  first  impressions  made  on  new 
acquaintances  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  God. 
His  life  has  been  so  taken  up  with  his  spirit- 
ual duties  that  he  takes  more  delight  in  con- 
versing on  this  subject  than  on  any  other. 
«Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speakethjM  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Apostle  Teasdale.  His  heart  is  full 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  a  love  for  his  fellow- 
men,  and  knowing  so  well  how  the  princi- 
ples of  truth   have   benefited  him,  and   that 
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mankind  can  not  do  without  them  and  make 
a  success  of  this  life,  he  takes  delight  in 
bringing  these  principles  to  their  attention. 
On  every  question  which  comes  before  him 
for  consideration,  his  first  desire  is  to  find 
out  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  few  men  are  more  tenacious  than 
he  in  doing  what  he  understands  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  be. 


Not  only  does  Apostle  Teasdale  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  he  endeavors  by  his  daily  life  to 
show  that  he  believes  what  he  teaches.  If  an 
honest,  upright  life  will  benefit  others,  it  will 
also  benefit  him.  His  life  is  spent,  therefore, 
in  striving,  by  precept  and  example,  to  lift 
mankind,  through  the  saving  principles  of 
truth,  to  a  higher  plane. 

Hugh  J.  Cannon. 


TOM  REDFORD'i  LUCK. 


[The  following  article  is  awarded  second  prize 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  competition  for  the 
i(best  story  founded  on  fact,  not  to  exceed  3000 
words. II  The  writer  is  Rosannah  C.  Irvine,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  the  nom  dc  plume  accompany- 
ing the  article  being  "Alice  Blake." — Ed.] 

/ym^O^  REDFORD  bounded  into  the  room 
CI  and  tossed  his  books  on  the  table. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  mother  who 
sat  sewing  and  kissed  her  tired  face. 

"You're  worn  out,  Mamsie  dear,))  he  said 
tenderly.     «Must  you  work  any  more  today?)) 

"Yes,  my  son,  I  must  finish  this  for  Mrs. 
James  tonight.)) 

((I'm  sorry  you  have  to  work  so  hard.  Come 
out  in  the  garden  for  a  little  while  and  rest.» 

«I  can't,  dear.     I  haven't  time.» 

She  straightened  up,  wearily,  pressing  her 
hands  across  her  waist  with  her  thumbs  for- 
ward to  ease  her  aching  back,  then  she  bent 
over  her  work  again.  Tom  patted  her  lov- 
ingly on  the  head,  then  turned  and  went 
slowly  out  into  the  yard.  Charlie  sat  in  the 
swing,  digging  his  bare  toes  in  the  sand. 

"Shall  I  give  you  a  push?))  a.sked  Tom  gen- 
tly. Tom  was  always  gentle  with  his|mother 
and  cripple  brother. 

«No,))  answered  Charlie,  "talk  to  me.  I'm 
so  lonesome  and  tired.)) 


Tom  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  the 
grass. 

"Well,  Charlie,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been 
thinking  for  the  last  five  minutes.  I'm  go- 
ing to  stop  school  and  go  to  work.)) 

"Oh,  Tom,  you're  not,  are  you?     Why?)) 

"Yes,  I  am.  Mother's  In  there  sewing  her 
life  away  so  as  to  give  me  a  chance  to  go  to 
school.  And  you  here,  not  able  to  have  good 
doctoring  because  we  can't  afford  it.  I  tell 
you  it  isn't  right,  Charlie,  for  a  big,  hulking 
fellow  like  me  to  have  all  the  good  times  and 
you  and  mother  have  nothing.)) 

«0h,  but  Tom,  don't  you  see,))  said  Charlie, 
his  eyes  wide  open  with  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, "we  want  you  to  go  to  school. 
Then,  you  know,  after  you  get  through  you 
can  get  a  job  and  take  care  of  us.  But  you 
can't  be  a  lawyer  if  you  don't  know  lots.)) 

To  have  Tom  give  up  his  profession  was  a 
terrible  thought.  Charlie  and  his  mother 
talked  of  it  every  day.  It  was  the  dream  of 
their  lives. 

"I  guess  I  can  get  some  kind  of  a  job  now. 
I  can  try  anyway.  Fm  not  going  to  let 
mother  kill  herself  for  me  to  go  to  school. 
Don't  say  anything  to  her  about  it,  Charlie, 
please.  It  would  only  worry  her,  and  I 
want  to  get  something  to  do  first.)) 
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Charlie  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  if  his 
brother  had  made  up  his  mind,  so  he  said 
nothing. 

That  night  Tom  lay  awake  for  a  long  time. 
The  idea  had  come  to  him  and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  so  suddenly  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  think  what  he  was  going  to  do.  But 
he  must  do  something. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  school  as 
usual;  but  instead  of  going  to  his  class  room, 
he  went  to  the  principal's  office.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett looked  up. 

«Well,  my  boy,))  he  said  kindly,  «is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  this  morning?)) 

Tom  told  him  everything.  «You  see,  sir,)) 
he  said  at  last,  «!  can't  go  on  and  let  my 
mother  work  the  way  she  is  doing.)) 

Mr.  Burnett  was  thinking  deeply  while 
Tom  was  talking.  He  had  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  boy  because  of  his  ear- 
nest, frank  disposition. 

«Don't  you  think  that  you  can  arrange  it, 
Thomas,  to  finish  this  year  so  that  you  can  be 
graduated?))  he  said. 

«No  sir,  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  It  means 
a  good  deal  to  me,  but  my  mother's  health  is 
more  important.)) 

(•What  kind  of  work  would  you  be  willing 
to  do?)) 

••Any  kind,  sir.)) 

••Well,  I'll  tell  you.  My  wife  needs  someone 
to  help  her  a  little  around  the  house,  to  run 
errands,  do  odd  chores,  perhaps  wash  dishes 
or  mop  a  floor  sometimes.  Would  you  care 
to  do  such  work  as  that?)) 

••Yes  sir.  But  you  see,  mother  would  have 
to  go  on  working  to  keep  her  and  Charlie. 
What  I  must  do  is  to  relieve  her.)) 

•<I  know  of  nothing  better  just  now.  I 
really  think,  my  boy,  that  you  ought  to  fin- 
ish this  year  of  school  at  least.  And  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  your  mother 
if  you  can  keep  yourself  entirely  and  com- 
plete your  education.  You  hardly  realize 
how  anxious  she  is  to  have  you  do  this.  And 
you    know    if   you  finish   your   high   school 


course  you  can  enter  college  at  any  time. 
In  fact  I  think  that  you  ought  to  go  right  on 
till  you  get  through  college.  Not  that  I 
want  to  dissuade  you  from  your  idea  of  help- 
ing your  mother  at  all,  Thomas,  but  I  think 
if  we  manage  it  well  you  can  do  both.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  mother.  I  will  give  you  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week  and  your  board. 
Don't  decide  now.  You  can  let  me  know  in 
the  morning.)) 

Tom  had  made  up  his  mind  already,  but 
his  teacher  would  not  let  him  say  so.  «A 
little  over  six  dollars  a  month  and  my  board 
will  be  quite  a  help  to  us,))  he  thought.  ••And 
then,  in  the  summer,  I  can  get  work  some 
place  else,  so  mother  won't  have  to  work  at 
all.  I  can  put  off  going  to  college  for  a 
while.)) 

Tom  found  his  work  as  ••chore  boy"  more 
trying  than  he  had  thought  it  would  be.  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  very  unlike  her  husband.  She 
was  nervous  and  exacting.  Tom  often  wished 
that  he  was  out  of  hearing  of  her  sharp 
tongue.  It  was  humiliating  for  the  proud- 
spirited boy,  and  he  longed  for  the  time 
when  he  would  be  free  from  it.  But  the 
sight  of  his  mother's  face  as  she  sat  with 
her  boys  in  the  evening  reading  or  talking, 
more  than  repaid  him  for  all  he  had  to  bear. 
He  didn't  let  his  mother  work  after  dark  any 
more,  and  Charlie  had  an  orange  every  Sun- 
day. 

One  day  soon  after  comnnenceraent,  Tom 
was  scrubbing  Mrs.  Burnett's  porch  when 
his  teacher  called  to  him  from  the  study. 
Tom  went  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

••Have  you  found  any  other  employment 
than  this,  Thomas?))  Mr.  Burnett  asked. 

••No  sir,))  Tom  replied. 

••You've  given  up  going  to  college,  haven't 
you  ?)) 

«No  sir.)) 

•(Haven't,  eh!  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  Do 
you  expect  to  start  in  September?)) 

••I  can't  say  that  I  expect  to,  but  I'm  going 
to  try  my  level  best.  You  see,  mother  has 
a  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  that  she  has 
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been  saving  for  that  purpose  since  father's 
death.     I  knew  nothing  about  it.» 

«Well,  that's  a  pretty  good  start.  And 
now,  I  think  I  have  exactly  what  you  want. 
Dr.  Milton,  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  scientist, 
is  planning  a  trip  all  over  the  country  gather- 
ing specimens.  He  needs  an  assistant,  and 
I  recommended  you.  The  work  you  have  had 
with  Professor  Hall  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  now.  The  doctor  will  pay  you  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  month  and  your  expenses.  I 
don't  think  you  can  do  better  than  that  for 
the  vacation,  do  you?" 

«No  sir,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 

Burnett,  for  your  kindness." 
****** 

Three  months  later  Tom  stood  before  the 
doors  of  the  great  law  building  of  the  state 
university.  He  had  never  been  so  far  away 
from  home  alone  before.  He  felt  a  queer, 
lonesome  ache  all  over.  He  almost  wanted 
to  turn  and  go  home  again.  Hundreds  of 
young  men  were  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the 
doors.  Some  were  chatting  together,  some 
were  alone,  but  each  looked  as  if  he  knew 
his  business  and  how  to  go  about  it.  Tom 
looked  at  them  curiously,  hoping  to  see 
another  freshman  besides  himself.  But  they 
all  seemed  to  be  professors,  or  seniors  at 
least.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  him.  He 
did  not  dare  approach  any  of  them.  Still  he 
longed  to  speak  to  someone,  to  have  some- 
one who  felt  as  he  did.  He  went  in  and 
wandered  along  the  hall  till  he  came  to  the 
treasurer's  office.  When  he  had  paid  his 
fees  his  purse  was  very  light  and  his  heart 
heavy. 

••Seventeen  dollars  and  a  half  to  last  me 
nine  months  for  books  and  everything,))  he 
thought.  He  almost  wished  he  hadn't  come. 
Working  a  way  through  college  did  not  seem 
so  easy  to  him  then  as  it  had  done  a  week 
before.  Both  Dr.  Milton  and  Prof.  Burnett 
had  offered  to  help  him,  but  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  borrow  if  he  could  help  it.  On  the 
wall  near  the  door  was  a  large  frame  with 
small  cards  tacked  all  over  it.     He  read  on 


one  of  the  cards,  «Wanted:    a    young  man 
to  wait  on  table  for  his  board. » 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  He  wrote  down 
the  address  and  started  out  to  find  it.  He 
would  not  starve  to  death  anyway  if  he  could 
get  the  place.  There  was  some  consolation 
in  that.  But  in  spite  of  the  comfort  the 
thought  gave  him,  his  spirits  were  so  low 
when  he  reached  the  boarding  house  that  he 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  stand  on 
the  street  corner  and  beg  for  alms  as  to 
meet  the  hard  faced  woman  he  had  pictured 
in  his  mind.  On  seeing  the  house,  he  had  a 
vague  sort  of  pleasure  that  it  was  not  a  fash- 
ionable one.  When  he  rang  the  bell  he  felt 
as  if  his  heart  had  stopped  beating.  He 
wished  he  didn't  have  to  wait  on  table  for 
his  board.  The  sight  of  the  pleasant  faced 
woman  who  answered  the  door  made  him  feel 
a  little  better,  and  he  managed  to  stammer 
out  his  errand. 

«Well,  now,  come  in  and  let's  see  about  it,» 
she  said  cordially.  ••You  saw  my  ad.  in  the 
law  building,  did  you?     Going  to  study  law?)) 

••Yes'm.i) 

••Here  all  alone,  are  you?)) 

(•Yes'm.)) 

••Got  a  lodging  place?" 

«No  ma'am,  not  yet.)) 

••Well  now,  I  tell  you  what.  I  need  some- 
one to  help  me  'round  the  house  besides  wait- 
ing on  table.  And  you  could  roonv  with  my 
son  if  you  wouldn't  mind.  He's  a  cripple,)) 
she  added  softly. 

Tom  thought  of  his  own  little  brother  at 
home.  "I  have  a  cripple  brother,))  he 
said.  He  felt  so  lonesome  and  homesick 
that  he  wanted  to  weep.  His  lips  quivered 
and  hi.s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

<•!  guess  you  need  your  mother  more'n  anj^- 
thing  just  now,))  said  his  new  friend.  "But 
I'll  try  to  be  one  to  you.  I've  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you  somehow,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  get 
along  fine.)) 

They  completed  their  arrangements.  She 
showed  Tom  his  room  and  told  him  to  bring 
his  trunk  and  begin  to  make  himself  at  home. 
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Tom  felt  a  glad  sort  of  feeling  pass  over 
hlrn  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  Someone 
in  that  big,  busy  city  knew  of  his  existence 
and  cared  for  him.  Life  didn't  seem  half 
bad.  His  room  was  so  cosy,  Mrs.  Elliott  was 
kind  and  motherly,  and  he  had  a  home.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  began  to 
whistle.  That  night  he  wrote  a  long,  happy 
letter  to  his  mother  and  Charlie,  while  his 
room-mate  sat  opposite,  watching  him  with 
earnest  grey  eyes,  so  like  his  brother's  that 
his  heart  throbbed  when  he  looked  into 
them. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  school,  Tom  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a 
note  book.  He  laid  a  dime  on  the  coun- 
ter and  received  a  penny  in  change. 
He  picked  it  up  carefully.  It  was  the  last 
of  his  money  and  he  didn't  know  where  he 
was  going  to  get  any  more.  His  clothes 
were  beginning  to  wear  out  and  his  shoes 
needed  repairing. 

"Well,  I'll  try  not  to  part  with  this  penny, 
and  then  I  need  never  say  that  I  haven't  a 
cent,"  he  thought. 

At  the  door  he  stopped  to  look  at  a 
magazine  on  the  stand.  Near  him  there  was 
a  group  of  students  talking. 

«I  wouldn't  go  into  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
prize,))  said  one;  «only  two  hundred  dollars. 
It's  the  glory  in  the  thing." 

«The  glory  doesn't  amount  to  much 
compared  to  the  work,"  said  another.  "I'll 
keep  out  of  it  myself.  I  tell  you,  Griggs, 
we  college  men  have  enough  regular  work 
without  going  into  all  these  contests  and 
debates.  Now  I  know  fellows  who  sit  up  all 
night  sometimes  writing  orations  and  things, 
and  I  tell  you  it  don't  pay." 

«Sweetie  recommends  it  highly.  Of 
course  anyone  has  to  work  for  it.  You're 
the  only  person  who  gets  along  in  this  world 
without  working,  Hastings.  I  am  going  into 
both  the  debate  and  oratorical  contest  my- 
self,)) said  Griggs. 

"So  am  I,"  chimed  in  all  the  others  but 
Hastings. 


«My  father  would  think  that  I  had  gone 
daft  if  I  should  enter  them.  He'd  cut  off 
my  allowance  in  short  order  and  let  me  go 
it  alone." 

"That  would  be  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  you,»  said  another  of  the 
boys . 

Tom  walked  out  of  the  store  and  up  the 
street  toward  the  campus.  He  wanted  to  see 
Prof.  Sweet  and  learn  more  about  the  con- 
tests. He  had  decided  to  enter  them.  He 
might  fail,  but  he  fancied  he  would  stand  a 
fair  chance  with  the  men  he  had  just  left. 
It  was  worth  the  trial  anyway. 

He  found  "Sweetie,"  as  the  boys  called  him, 
in  his  office,  as  usual  not  too  busy  to  be 
courteous.  Tom  inquired  about  the  contests,, 
and  the  professor  explained  the  requirements. 

«I  think  you  oughl  to  enter  both, 
Mr.  Redford,  if  you  can  possibly  spare  the 
time.  In  the  debate,  which  comes  first,  the 
highest  prize  is  seventy-five  dollars,  next 
fifty,  next  thirty-five.  In  the  oratorical  con- 
test the  prizes  are  two  hundred,  one  hundred 
fifty,  and  seventy-five  dollars." 

"I  have  very  little  time.  Professor,  but  I 
need  the  money,  aside  from  the  honor  and 
the  benefit  it  would  be  to  me  in  other  ways." 

«Are  you  a  stenographer?"  asked  the 
professor  abruptly. 

«Yes  sir." 

«Did  you  ever  do  much  reporting?" 

«A  little." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  good  way  to  earn  pin 
money.  Take  the  professors'  lectures  and 
type-write  them.  They  sell  for  three  cents 
apiece,  and  all  the  students  must  have  them. 
The  work,  as  it  is  being  done  now,  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  You  might  try,  and  if  you  get 
along  all  right,  you  can  keep  right  on  I've  no 
doubt.  Now  about  these  contests.  Go  right 
into  them  with  all  your  might.  You're  al- 
most sure  to  win  something." 

Tom  went  home  happy.  He  would  have  to 
work,  but  he  didn't  mind  that.  His  work  at 
the  house  was  very  light,  so  by  concentrating 
his  mind  and  energies  he  managed  to  keep 
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well  up  in  his  studies  and  have  some  spare 
time. 

«I  say,  Redford,  how  do  you  feel?i> 

"Pretty  shaky,  thank  you;  how  do  you?» 

••About  the  same." 

It  was  the  night  of  the  debate.  The  house 
was  filled  with  people  and  light.  It  seemed 
to  Tom  as  if  everything  was  light  but  his 
heart.  His  eyes  wandered  over  the  audience. 
There  were  only  two  people  there  to  cheer  for 
him  when  his  turn  came — or  care  if  he  failed. 
At  last  his  number  was  called.  He  never  re- 
membered how  he  got  to  the  front  or  began 
his  speech.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hundreds  of 
faces  below  were  floating  around  and  ogling 
at  him.  Suddenly  he  came  to  himself  with  a 
start.  The  faces  were  still  and  were  gazing 
at  him.  Now  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  his 
surroundings,  his  position,  everything  but 
the  woi"ds  of  his  speech.  In  regard  to  that 
his  mind  was  a  blank.  He  hadn't  an  idea. 
He  stood,  for  an  age  it  seemed  to  him,  in 
reality  about  thirty  seconds,  staring  vacantly 
down  at  the  people.  Then  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  tried  to  begin  at  the  first  again. 
But  he  could  say  nothing.  The  stillness  was 
awful.  Hundreds  of  hearts  beat  sympathet- 
ically for  the  poor  boy,  but  none  could  help 
him.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  paper. 
It  was  not  there.  He  had  felt  so  secure  in 
his  memory  that  he  had  not  brought  it.  For 
almost  another  full  minute  he  stood  looking 
stupidly  at  the  audience  and  judges.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  to  his  seat.  In  the 
deadening  silence  that  followed  he  longed  for 
death,  for  anything  that  would  hide  him  from 
the  pitying  gaze  of  many  eyes  and  the  shame 
within  himself.  He  was  sick  and  faint.  He 
turned  white  and  red,  cold  and  hot  by  turns. 
How  could  he  ever  tell  his  mother  and 
Charlie!  What  were  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Paul 
thinking!  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  would 
ever  happen,  the  silence  was  so  long  and 
intense.  At  last  the  next  speaker  was  called. 
The  audience  forgot  to  applaud  as  he  went 
to  the  front. 


After  the  decision  was  read,  the  people 
crowded  up  on  the  stage  to  congratulate  the 
winners.  No  one  congratulated  those  who 
failed  and  Tom  slipped  out  and  started  for 
home  without  waiting  for  Mrs.  Elliott  and 
Paul.  When  he  reached  his  room,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed  aloud.  It  was 
babyish,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
thoughts  for  the  first  hour  were  that  he 
would  go  home.  He  could  not  bear  the 
humiliation  of  meeting  his  class-mates.  Long 
after  Paul  had  gone  to  sleep  he  lay  thinking. 
His  mind  was  as  unquiet  as  the  ocean  in 
a  roaring  tempest.  After  a  time  his  thoughts 
became  collected,  and  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self. When  morning  came,  he  was  white 
and  hollow-eyed,  but  resolute.  He  would  not 
give  up.  He  might  win  in  the  oratorical 
contest.  At  all  events  he  would  finish  his 
course.  He  could  not  afford  to  give  up.  It 
is  only  through  adversity  that  one  grows 
strong,  it  is  said.  Tom  had  fought  the  hard- 
est battle  in  his  life,  and  had  won. 

Tom  found  that  he  could  more  than  earn  his 
<ipin))  money  and  rent  a  type- writer  by  report- 
ing lectures.  He  also  bid  for  copying  the 
theses  of  the  seniors.  He  got  the  promise  for 
that.  He  spent  very  little  money.  Every 
cent  he  could  save  was  sent  home.  But  his 
mother,  instead  of  using  it  as  he  intended, 
banked  his  little  savings  for  an  emergency. 

^  ^  *  ^i;  :Ji  ^E 

Once  again  Tom  sat  before  the  great 
audience  in  University  Hall.  It  was  the  night 
of  the  contest.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
win.  When  his  turn  came  and  he  stepped 
forward,  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  him. 
The  audience  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
attempt;  nor  had  he.  He  didn't  intend  to  be 
an  object  of  pity  again.  When  he  reached 
the  front  of  the  rostrum,  he  paused  and 
glanced  around  the  room.  He  was  master 
of  himself.  Then  he  began,  slowly  and 
clearly.  Every  idea  was  sent  forth  earnestly, 
and  gained  the  attention  of  the  people.  After 
a  time  the  words  came  rapidly,  until,  warmed 
up    to    his    work,    he     flung   thought   after 
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thought  at  his  eager  listeners.  He  was 
living  in  the  old  Revolutionary  times  that  he 
was  portraying.  When  he  finished  there  was 
a  moment  of  silence.  His  hearers  seemed 
spell-bound,  then  the  hall  rang  with  applause. 
Tom  walked  to  his  place  as  in  a  dream,  but 
not  the  kind  he  had  had  before. 

.\t  last  the  chairman  stepped  forward  to 
announce  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The 
audience  sat  eagerly  awaiting  the  verdict; 
the  contestants  held  their  breath  in  suspense. 
After  a  long  preliminary  talk  which  no  one 
cared  anything  about,  he  read, — 

«The  first  honor  together  with  the  two 
hundred  dollars  prize,  is  awarded  by  unani- 
mous vote  to  Mr.  Thomas  Redford.)) 

Tom's  heart  came  up  so  high  in  his  throat 
that  it  almost  choked  him.  He  wanted  to 
cry,  he  wanted  to  laugh,  dance,  and  shout 
aloud. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Tom  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends  offering  congratulations, 
when  the  chairman  and  another  gentleman 
elbowed  their  way  through  to  him. 

«Mr.  Redford,"  said  the  chairman,  <iJudge 
Blair  wishes  to  meet  you.»  The  judge 
shook  hands  cordially. 

«I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  nthat  you 
did  all  right.» 

«Thank  you,  sir,»  said  Tom. 

"iDon't  need  to  thank  me.  I  didn't  do  it,» 
said  the  eccentric  old  man.  "You're  a  fresh- 
man, they  tell  me,  and  working  your  way 
through  college.)) 

«Yes  sir.)) 

«Well,  that  shows  that  you've  got  pluck. 
And  you're  the  first  tfresh)  that  ever  won 
,  such  high  honors  in  the  school.  But  you 
mustn't  get  conceited  over  that.  You  have 
done  no  more  than  you  ought  to  have  done. 
A  man  is  no  good  if  he  gets  the  big  head. 


Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.  I've  been  on 
the  lookout  for  a  long  time  for  just  such  a 
young  fellow  as  you  to  help  me  in  my  office. 
You  can  work  at  odd  hours  till  you  graduate, 
then, — well,  I  won't  say  what  might  happen. 
I  need  a  brisk  young  mind  with  me,  for  you 
see,  I  am  getting  old  and  in  my  dotage. 
And  if  you're  with  me  you  won't  get  the  big 
head,  I  promise  you.  So  you  see  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  both  of  us.  What  are  you 
doing  now?)) 

Tom  told  him. 

«Well,  give  it  up.  That  is,  if  my  plan 
suits  you.)) 

«It  more  than  suits  me,  sir,)>  said  Tom.  «I 
can't  tell  you  how  grateful—))  but  the  judge 
interrupted  him. 

«Don't  try  to  tell  me  now.     You  can  show 

it  after  awhile.     Drop   into   my   office   any 

time  tomorrow  and  we'll  talk  it  over.     Good 

night.)) 

*  ***** 

One  afternoon  a  tall  grey-eyed  boy  en- 
tered the  office  of  Blair  and  Redfoi-d,  attor- 
neys at  law. 

«I  say,  Tom,))  he  said,  «don't  you  want  to 
come  down  to  the  clinic  this  afternoon?  We're 
going  to  operate  on  a  poor  little  chap.  We're 
going  to  fix  him  up  as  they  did  me  when  you 
sent  us  your  first  prize  money.  Mother's 
waiting  in  the  carriage,  and  we're  going  to 
call  for  Paul  and  Mrs.  Elliott.)) 

«A11  right,  Charlie,  I'll  be  with  you  in  just 
a  moment.     Now,  old  boy,  I'm  I'eady.)) 

And  the  junior  partner  linked  his  arm  in 
his  brother's  and  the  two  went  down  to  where 
the  fond  mother  was  waiting.  She  sighed 
happily  as  they  drove  away,  and  thanked 
God  in  her  heart,  as  they  all  did  daily,  for  the 
good  fortune  the  last  six  years  had  brought. 

Alice  Blake. 


"ASK  AND  YE  SHALL  RECEIVE." 


^^'HE  following  incident,  still  undoubted- 
Li^  ly  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  few  friends 
of  the  relator,  happened  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  but  for  certain  reasons  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  gentle- 
man who  tells  it  has  always  felt,  he  says,  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  to  making  public  his  experi- 
ences of  this  sort,  because,  in  a  certain  sense, 
they  are  his  private  confidences  with  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  also  further,  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  modern  tendency  to  de- 
prive the  Lord  of  the  exercise  of  His  prom- 
ise to  hear  and  answer  the  prayers  of  those 
who  come  to  Him  in  faith.  The  great 
majority  of  people  of  the  present  day  would 
probably  characterize  the  conclusion  as  far 
fetched  and  unwarranted,  while  perhaps  not 
at  all  doubting  the  facts  as  related;  the 
writer  of  this  is  nevertheless  firmly  con- 
vinced that  here  is  just  as  definite  a  case  of 
answer  to  prayer  as  was  ever  placed  on 
record,  although  the  incident  itself  is  tri- 
fling, and  the  faith  manifested  that  of  a 
mere  boy.  The  gentleman  has  finally  over- 
come his  diffidence,  for  he  has  long  since 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  events  of  this 
kind  can  and  do  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
inspiring  others  to  renewed  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  hopes  this  experience 
will  not  be  without  its  good  results  among 
the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

But  to  get  at  the  story  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  we  will  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  words  of  the  relator. 

"During  the  hot  months  of  a  summer  some 
years  ago,  I  formed  one  of  a  party  of  a  baker's 
dozen  for  the  purpose  of  an  outing  to  the 
mountains,  and  received  thereto  the  consent 
of  ray  parents  and  a  furlough  from  my  em- 
ployer. Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  ordinary 
wagons,  a  two-wheeled  cart  and  a  riding 
pony,  requiring  altogether  six  animals.  Of 
these,  I  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  three— a 
good  old  mule,  the  quintessence  of  slowness, 
but  just  as  tough  as  you  please  and  able  to 
hold  out  a  long  time  if  necessary,  on  nothing 


but  pure  mountain  air  and  scenery;  and  two 
horses,  both  tried  and  trusty,  and  of  amiable 
dispositions.  Our  destination,  Young's  Ranch 
in  Weber  Canyon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Fork,  was  reached  without  particular  incident 
in  a  day  and  a  half.  We  pitched  camp  and 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  our  ten  days 
stay. 

«.\  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  on 
such  excursions,  as  the  experienced  well 
know,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  horses 
from  wandering  olf ;  they  must  be  allowed  to 
run  at  large,  either  hobbled  or  entirely  free, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  taking  along 
enough  food  to  sustain  them.  It  was  always 
our  endeavor  to  get  the  animals  into  the 
habit  of  coming  into  camp  mornings  and 
evenings  for  their  daily  rations  of  grain; 
but  the  flies  which  are  so  omnipresent  in  the 
daytime  often  defeated  our  attempts,  in  that 
they  pestered  the  horses  so  and  caused  them 
to  stray  away  long  distances.  To  guard 
against  this,  we  had  taken  along  four  pairs 
of  hobbles  and  a  bell  to  hang  around  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  animals  to  facilitate  the 
location  of  the  latter  in  the  brush  and  trees. 
We  hoped  that  the  two,  my  two  as  it  hap- 
pened, for  which  we  had  no  hobbles,  and 
which  of  necessity  must  be  allowed  to  go 
unhampered,  would  be  companionable  and 
not  manifest  a  disposition  to  go  off  by 
themselves. 

«The  evening  of  our  first  day  in  camp 
showed  us  the  vainness  of  our  hopes,  and 
brought  us,  myself  in  particular,  deep  disap- 
pointment: my  three  animals  were  missing. 
I  was  quite  cast  down  and  worried  a  great 
deal,  probably  much  more  than  the  matter 
deserved;  but  I  was  young  and  magnified  the 
importance  of  the  loss.  It  was  rather  too 
late  that  evening  to  make  an  extended 
search— this  had  to  be  deferred  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  About  dark  that  evening, 
a  woodchopper  passed  our  camp  leading  the 
mule  behind  his  wagon;  he  had  met  the 
animal  painfully    making  its  way  down  the 
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road,  and  grasping  at  once  the  situation  that 
here  was  a  case  of  desertion,  took  off  the 
hobbles  and  led  back  the  dejected  looking 
fugitive.  I  felt  somewhat  relieved.  On  re- 
tiring that  night,  I  uttered  a  much  more 
fervent  prayer  than  is  my  habit  when  all 
goes  well  with  me:  I  particularly  prayed 
that  I  might  be  successful  in  finding  the 
other  two  animals. 

•(Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I  was 
up;  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  saddled  the 
riding  pony  and  started  out  on  a  search. 
Proceeding  slowly  and  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out in  every  direction,  I  examined  closely  all 
the  animals  that  crossed  my  line  of  vision 
and  inquired  of  everyone  I  met,  and  at  the 
occasional  ranch  houses  along  the  road.  In 
this  manner  1  covered  the  distance  clear 
back  to  Wanship,  following  naturally  the 
road  we  had  traveled.  Not  a  trace.  I 
then  decided  it  was  useless  to  go  farther 
homewards— I  was  quite  sure  they  had  not 
gotten  beyond  this  point  in  one  day,  for, 
with  their  grazing,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  move  so  very  rapidly.  I  turned  about, 
therefore,  and  made  for  camp,  without,  how- 
ever, abating  in  my  vigilance  and  inquiries, 
and  covering  somewhat  different  ground  in 
returning. 

,  «A  short  distance  before  reaching  Peoa, 
there  stands  on  one  side  of  the  road  a  huge 
rock  about  the  size  of  a  shed.  As  I  passed 
this,  the  impulse  came  over  me  to  pray. 
Nobody  was  in  sight,  so  I  tied  my  horse  to 
the  fence  and  knelt  dov\'n  by  the  rock,  pray- 
ing earnestly  once  more  that  I  might  recover 
my  horses  and  not  be  obliged  to  return  to 
ray  home  without  them.  I  reached  camp  in 
the  evening  rather  tired,  having  been  in  the 
saddle  the  whole  day  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  dinner  hour.  I  must  confess  I  had 
discovered  not  the  slightest  definite  clue, 
and  yet  I  felt  very  much  reassured  and  not  at 
all  anxious  as  I  had  been  on  first  discovering 
my  loss.  I  concluded  that  it  was  useless  to 
worry  about  the  matter — I  had  done  my 
best  to  find  them,    and  should  endeavor  to 


enjoy    myself;    it   would    undoubtedly    end 
well. 

(iThe  time  passed  pleasantly  and  rapidly; 
the  day  set  for  our  return  arrived,  but  we 
were  still  completely  ignorant  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  animals;  every  individual 
passing  our  camp  from  below  had  been 
asked  regarding  them,  but  none  had  seen 
any  answering  to  their  description.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  fasten  the  cart  to  one 
of  the  wagons  and  make  our  way  home  in 
this  lame  fashion.  We  decided  if  possible  tO' 
make  the  whole  return  journey  of  sixty  miles 
in  one  day,  stopping  to  rest  and  feed  the 
animals  at  the  end  of  each  twenty  miles. 
The  end  of  the  second  stage  was  reached 
without  incident  and  without  catching  sight 
of  the  missing  horses,  although  all  kept  a 
sharp  lookout;  we  camped  at  the  ranch  just 
beyond  the  summit  in  Parley's  Canyon,  re- 
maining there  perhaps  an  hour.  .Just  as  we 
were  in  the  act  of  setting  out  on  the  last 
stage— the  horses  being  hitched  up  and  every 
one  of  the  members  in  his  place — one  of  the- 
young  ladies  conceived  the  idea  that  she 
must  have  a  drink  of  water.  I  thought  it  a 
caprice,  but  dismounted  nevertheless,  and 
proceeded  up  the  road  a  few  steps  to  the 
spring  to  get  it.  As  I  arose  from  the  act  of 
dipping  it  up,  I  chanced  to  look  back  from 
whence  we  had  come,  and  detected,  in  the 
dim  distance,  two  horses  slowly  meandering 
toward  us  and  answering  in  description  very 
closely,  as  nearly  as  I  could  distinguish,  to 
mine  which  had  strayed.  I  approached  the 
wagon  and  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  delay, 
giving  my  reasons  therefor.  I  was  laughed 
at  by  the  others  for  being  so  sanguine,  but 
the  delay  was  granted.  In  the  meantime 
the  vagrant  horses  were  coming  nearer, 
and  doubt  was  giving  way  to  certainty;  soon 
I  began  to  dance  around  for  joy,  and  offered 
to  wager  impossible  sums  that  they  belonged 
to  me,  but  none  of  the  party  was  disposed  to 
take  me  up.  In  a  moment  a  number  of  us 
were  charging  up  the  road  to  welcome  the 
prodigals  and  there  was  no  end  of  exultation 
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and  mutual  congratulations  when  we  finally 
got  them  hitched  in  their  places  and  were 
merrily  under  way  once  more. 

"That  night  I  returned  hearty  thanks  to 
my  Heavenly  Father,  for  in  recovering  them, 
a  heavy  burden  of  worry  had  been  lifted 
from  me.  1  did  not  then  doubt  nor  do  I  now 
that  the  Lord  had  caused  my  two  horses  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  large  band  of 
range  horses  which  were  grazing  on  the  hill- 
sides near  our  last  camping  place  and  come 
toward  us  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  As  an 
answer  to  prayer  the  coincidence  is  per- 
fectly clear;  viewed  in  any  other  light  it  is 
inexplicable. 

"My  reflections  at  this  distant  day  are 
somewhat  like  the  following:  why  can't  men 
grow  in  faith  just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  knowledge  and  experience?     The  young 


child  often  has  boundless  faith,  asks,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  perhaps  nothing  will 
follow  never  seems  to  cross  his  mind;  but 
not  seldom  does  he  lose  this  faith  with  the 
approach  of  the  so-called  reasoning  age,  after 
which  his  faith  stands  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion to  his  years.  That  it  is  generally  so 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  because  were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  have  a  splendid  effect  on 
men's  actions.  Experience  teaches  of  course 
that  faith  in  God  and  His  power  is  faith  in 
ourselves,  and  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves;  but  it  should  not  and  really 
does  not  teach  that  such  faith  as  was  here 
manifested  is  not  just  as  much  an  ornament 
to  the  man  as  to  the  child.  Happy  is  he 
who,  in  buffeting  with  the  world  and  in  get- 
ting knowledge  and  experience,  can  retain 
his  child-like  faith  in  God.» 

L.  T.  C. 
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XL— CATECHISATION. 


♦gl/^  OTHING  characterizes  the  modern 
Irfl  teacher  more  distinctly  than  his 
ability  to  put  questions — not  alone 
questions  intended  as  a  review,  but  questions 
that  awaken  thought  and  create  reflection  in 
the  minds  of  students.  The  direct  statement 
rarely  commands  the  attention  that  a  ques- 
tion does.  For  that  reason  catechisation  is 
an  essential  method  of  good  class  work  in 
the  Sunday  School.  While  the  value  of  cat- 
echisation is  advantageous  throughout  all 
the  grades,  it  is  more  particularly  desirable 
among  children.  In  the  primary  grade,  where 
short  stories  of  a  moral  character,  such  as 
those  taken  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
are  given,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore the  children  by  narration.  It  is  always 
advantageous  to  divide  the  stories  into  short 


paragraphs,  and  then  follow  each  paragraph 
by  a  number  of  questions.  The  smaller  the 
children,  the  more  quickly  they  grow  listless 
when  taxed  too  continuously  by  a  story  which 
is  difficult  for  them  to  follow  throughout  its 
entirety. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  a  lesson  may  be 
conducted  in  the  primary  grade  I  would  give 
the  following  steps:  First  ask  a  number  of 
general  questions  leading  up  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  story 
were  ".Joseph  sold  into  bondage."  I  would 
ask  the  children  some  questions  bringing  out 
the  duties  that  brothers  owe  to  each  other: 
questions  showing  what  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  should  be  to  one  another, 
and  how  wrong  it  is  for  brothers  to  be  hate- 
ful.    The  lesson  can  always  be  more  advan- 
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tageously  started  if  introduced  by  a  few 
well  chosen  questions  leading  up  to  the  sub- 
ject considered. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  divide  the 
story  into  a  number  of  parts  and  develop  one 
part  at  a  time,  following  each  part  by  suit- 
able review  questions.  Thirdly,  the  teacher 
should  give  the  entire  story  in  review.  The 
knowledge  that  the  children  have  thus  ob- 
tained would  create  sufficient  interest  in 
them  to  listen  to  the  whole  story.  This 
course  is  desirable  because  there  would  be 
unity  in  the  subject  matter  by  giving  the 
story  in  its  entirety,  and  the  effect  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  would  be  one  of  complete- 
ness. Every  act  would  be  so  related  to  all 
the  other  acts  in  the  story  as  to  create  a 
harmonious  whole.  This  course  can  easily 
be  pursued  after  the  subject  has  been  gone 
over  in  the  manner  indicated  under  the  sec- 
ond heading. 

The  fourth  step  would  then  consist  of  a 
general  catechisation  of  the  whole  story. 
Lastly,  the  child  may  be  asked  to  repeat  the 
stoiy  in  his  own  language,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  it  has  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

Questions  also  serve  as  an  excellent  means 
of  discipline.  The  teacher  finds  in  looking 
over  his  class  that  some  of  the  students  be- 
come listless.  In  such  cases  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  correct  the  students  by  asking  them 
to  pay  attention;  but  the  correction  would 
be  much  more  effectual  and  more  pleasing 
and  beneficial  in  its  consequences  if  the  list- 
less child  were  asked  a  question,  something 
relating  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  this  way 
the  children  soon  learn  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  asked  a  question  at  any  moment,  and  for 
that  I'eason  they  place  themselves  more  un- 
der restraint,  so  that  their  attention  enables 
them  to  meet  the  question  from  the  teacher, 
which  they  may  expect  at  any  time. 

Questions  may  be  answered  in  two  ways. 
They  may  be  answered  either  individually  or 
in  concert.  While  the  teacher  is  developing 
the  subject  paragraph  by  paragraph,  que.s- 
tions  may  be  put  advantageously  to  the  indi- 


vidual students;  but  -after  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  thoroughly,  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  give  review  questions  in  the  lower 
grade  to  be  answered  in  concert.  The  ques- 
tion to  the  individual  develops  thought; 
questions  answered  in  concert  serve  as  re- 
views. Concert  questions  are  also  desirable 
from  the  fact  that  they  create  harmony  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  By 
unity  of  attention  and  unity  of  expression 
there  comes  a  unity  of  feeling,  and  the  re- 
lationship among  the  children  becomes  closer 
by  means  of  the  concert  drill  in  I'eview  ques- 
tions. 

In  putting  questions  thei-e  is  an  important 
rule  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
teacher,  namely,  that  of  developing  the 
thought  by  questions  which  are  consecutive 
in  their  order,  that  is,  each  question  growing 
out  of  the  answer  of  the  preceding  question, 
and  thus  the  unity  of  thought  is  preserved 
even  during  the  catechisation  exercise.  This 
principle  is  of  more  importance  in  the  ad- 
vanced grades.  The  method  of  developing 
the  subject  in  the  primary  grade  may  be  ad- 
hered to  largely  in  the  intermediate  grade, 
but  may  be  modified  somewhat  for  students 
of  the  theological  class.  In  all  grades  the 
lesson  of  the  preceding  Sunday  may  be  re- 
viewed briefly  by  a  few  well-chosen  questions; 
but  in  the  advanced  grade  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  a  review  of  the  preceding 
lesson  in  order  that  all  the  subjects  of  the 
school-year  may  be  united  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  unity  of  thought  and  feeling 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  study. 
Then,  too,  in  reviewing  advanced  students  on 
the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day,  the  teacher 
may  ask  some  questions  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  class  to  apply  the  principles  which  they 
have  learned. 

There  are  always  kindred  subjects  that 
may  be  touched  by  a  question  and  the  stu- 
dents will  be  compelled  to  dwell  on  those 
subjects  and  apply  the  main  lesson  to  all  the 
kindred  thoughts  and  to  his  reflections.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
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better  means  of  testing  a  teacher  than  that 
found  in  his  method  of  catechization.  A 
large  part  of  the  primary  recitation  is  lost 
if  it  is   devoid  of    this  requisite.      In  that 


grade  the  teacher  should,  if  possible,  be  an 
expert  and  devote  at  least  half  of  the  reci- 
tation to  questions. 

J.  M.  Tanner. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


♦O^AVING  been  informed  that  of  the 
11  1  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake,  the  Twenty-first  Ward  had 
one  that  was  regarded  as  among  the  fore- 
most, I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  it  recently. 

Arriving  at  the  schoolhouse  a  few  minutes 
before  10  a.  m.,  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
my  attention  was  that  the  superintendency 
were  all  present  to  see  that  everything  was 
in  readiness,  and  to  welcome  the  teachers 
and  scholars.  About  three  minutes  to  10 
o'clock  my  ears  were  saluted  with  solemn 
strains  of  music  on  the  organ  by  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  as  a  prelude  to  the  opening  ex- 
ercises. 

The  school  seems  to  have  a  splendid  corps 
of  teachers  and  officers,  numbering  thirty- 
three.  They  hold  weekly  teachers'  meet- 
ings. The  enrollment  of  the  school  is  five 
hundred  and  sixteeen,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance the  last  three  months  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six;  the  highest  attendance  the 
past  six  months  four  hundred  and  eighteen. 
The  facilities  are  good;  there  are  six  rooms 
in  the  building,  and  six  constitute  the  num- 
ber of  departments:  normal,  theological,  two 
intermediate,  primary  and  kindergarten.  The 
latter  class  is  well  worth  seeing.  One  glimpse 
will  drive  away  dull  care  from  the  saddest 
heart.  There  were  about  fifty  of  the  little 
tots  in  attendance.  They  ranged  from  three 
to  six  years  of  age;  all  showed  smiling 
countenances,  and  all  dressed  in  neat  attire. 
They  listened  attentively  to  their  teachers, 
and  how  they  did  sing,  keeping  time  with  the 


organ!  Reflections  of  childish  days  flashed 
through  my  mind,  at  the  pleasing,  happy 
sight,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  poet: 

I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below. 

The  Bishop  and  his  two  counselors  are 
three  of  the  most  active  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  take  especial  pains  in  educating 
young  men  for  the  missionary  field.  During 
the  past  five  years  about  thirty  missionaries 
have  been  taken  from  this  class. 

The  main  object  in  writing  this  article  was 
to  make  special  mention  of  the  normal  or 
higher  theological  class  nupibering  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  officers  are  a  principal,  an 
assistant  and  a  secretary.  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  exercises,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  principal's  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  class.  He  did  not  lecture  them,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  our  theological 
classes;  his  plan  was  to  draw  from  the  pupils 
all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  of  the 
answers  from  the  attentive  audience  and  at 
the  large  number  who  were  well  prepared  on 
the  subject.  I  attended  their  fast  day  ses- 
sion; it  was  a  testimony  meeting.  They  had 
come  fasting,  and  their  minds  were  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  Testimonies  borne  at  our 
Sunday  fast  meetings  are  generally  by  those 
more  advanced  in  life,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  mainly  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion. What  a  pleasing  and  yet  aff"ecting 
scene!     The  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
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Zion,  one  after  another,  bore  their  humble 
testimony;  instances  of  blessings  received 
from  the  Lord  were  related;  gratitude  for 
divine  favors  was  expressed;  all  hearts  were 
full,  and  tears  were  ready  to  course  down 
the  cheeks.  Could  the  veil  be  lifted,  no 
doubt  holy  beings  were  in  our  presence. 

Conversing  with  the  principal  of  this  class 
I  found  various  modes  had  been  adopted  to 
create  interest  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  pupils.  As  circumstances  require,  a  visit- 
ing committee  is  appointed,  whose  special 
duty  is  to  visit  all  who  have  absented  them- 
selves from  class  exercises  for  a  definite 
period,  and  thus  renewed  interest  is  aroused 
in  absentees.  The  present  enrollment  is  one 
hundred  and  one.  For  several  months  past, 
the  average  attendance  has  been  from  sixty 
to  ninety. 

The  influence  of  the  class  has  been  felt  in 
the  Sunday  School.  Of  the  officers  and 
teachers  now  in  charge,  the  majority  have 
been  drafted  from    the   normal    class,   and 


they  make  most  efficient  workers.  Two  mem 
bers  of  the  superintendency,  the  two  secre- 
taries and  fifteen  teachers  were  previously 
on  the  class  roll. 

This  was  the  first  class  to  adopt  the  new 
edition  of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  having  placed 
an  order  for  twenty  copies  as  soon  as  the 
work  was  issued,  and  since  that  time  (April 
23,  1899)  members  have  purchased  for  class 
work  sixty-eight  of  these  books. 

A  novel  feature  last  fall  was  the  issuing  of 
three  hundred  card  invitations  to  non-mem- 
bers. On  one  side  was  printed  the  Articles  of 
Faith — the  other  side  contained  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  class  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
normal  class  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  Lack  of  teachers  gave  rise  to  the  ad- 
visability of  its  organization.  To  show  the 
progress  it  has  made,  the  average  attendance, 
when  the  present  principal  was  appointed, 
(November,  1895),  was  twelve,  today  it  is 
over  sixty. 

A   Veteran  Teacher. 


A  GENTLEMAN. 


I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail; 
His  coat  was  rough  and  rather  worn. 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale — 
k  lad  who  had  his  way  to  make. 

With  little  time  for  play — 
I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  certain  signs  today. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street; 

Off  came  his  little  cap. 
My  door  was  shut;  he  waited  there 

Until  I  heard  his  rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand. 

And  when  I  dropped  my  pen, 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me. 

This  gentleman  of  ten. 


He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along, 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched; 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass. 

He  always  shuts  the  door, 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly 

To  forge  and  mill  and  store. 

He  thinks  of  you  before  himself. 

He  serves  you  if  he  can. 
For  in  whatever  company 

The  manners  make  the  man. 
At  ten  or  forty  'tis  the  same. 

The  manner  tells  the  tale. 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail. 

Selected. 


MARCUS  KING,  MORMON. 
CHAPTER   Vin. 


♦JTT  was  a  pleasant  party  that  assembled  at 
II  John  Dixon's  the  next  day.  There  were 
John  and  his  wife,  Sister  Harmon  and 
Janet,  Robert  James  and  the  two  children, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Hernia  with  little  Ida  al- 
ternately on  his  arm  and  knee. 

There  are  no  more  pleasant  associations 
than  those  formed  in  the  mission  field. 
Somehow,  that  "first  love"  for  the  Gospel  is 
awakened  and  renewed  by  meeting  friends 
from  old  mission  grounds.  What  good  times 
to  be  recalled!  What  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  remembered!  What  experiences 
with  opposing  forces  to  be  narrated  again! 
And  so  that  little  party  at  Dixon's  were  all 
day,  between  meetings,  talking  of  old  times 
and  rejoicing  in  each  other's  company. 

It  was  not  until  towards  evening  that 
Robert  James  showed  his  disposition  to  find 
fault,  and  then  he  began  in  a  manner  that 
jarred  on  the  Bishop's  feelings.  Marcus  did 
not  care  to  bring  on  any  discussion  and  so  mar 
the  good  spirit  of  the  meeting;  but  he  could 
not  quietly  hear  slandered  those  whom  he 
considered  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  al- 
though not  without  their  faults,  still  good 
men.  So  he  said  to  his  friend  Robert  in  the 
hearing  of  all: 

(•Brother  James,  I'm  surprised  at  you. 
I'm  surprised  that  you  should  say  such 
things.  You  are  a  reasonable  man,  and 
understand  the  philosophy  of  the  Gospel. 
Tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  leaders,  the  heads 
of  the  true  Church,  can  be  in  the  wrong  and 
still  that  Church  grow,  and  prosper,  and  be 
in  the  right?  Can  the  head  be  sick  without 
tho  body  knowing  it?" 

«The  body  does  know  it.» 

«An  individual  now  and  then  thinks  so;  not 
the  Church  as  a  whole. » 

«Well,  I  think  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  I  know  more  about  Brigham  Young 
than  you  do.» 


«You  may  do  that.  When  I  know  that  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  the  earth,  I  do  not  care  to  know  all  his 
faults  and  misdoings,  for  of  course  he  is  not 
perfect,  being  a  mortal  man  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Knowing  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  I  can  be 
satisfied  whomsoever  God  pleases  to  put  at 
the  head.  I  can  reason  no  other  way.  I  can 
not  believe  that  an  impure  fountain  can 
bring  forth  pure  waters." 

«I'm  not  going  to  reason  with  you,  Marcus, 
on  that  point.)) 

«I  didn't  say  that  to  you  when  you  came 
to  Hungerton.  I  reasoned  with  you,  and 
tried  to  hold  my  point  too;  but  when  I  saw 
that  I  was  beaten,  I  gave  in,  didn't  I?)( 

«Yes;  but  really  I  see  no  use  in  talking; 
what's  done  can't  be  undone.  I've  sold  my 
place  and  am  going  East.  Perhaps  they  will 
cut  me  ofl"  the  Church  before  I  go.  Then 
I'll  be  out  of  it,  and  will  get  away  from 
Mormonism  for  a  while.  Come,  children, 
let's  be  going.  I'm  sorry  that  I  should  dis- 
appoint you  so,  Marcus,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
You  keep  on,  and  you'll  be  all  right.)) 

He  tried  to  laugh,  a  forced,  sickly  laugh, 
as  he  prepared  to  go.  The  others  looked  on 
in  silence.  Marcus  arose  and  stood  by  the 
table,  his  eyes  blazing. 

•(Robert,  wait  a  moment.  You  taught  me 
the  eternal  truth  and  I  now  tell  it  to  you.  I 
want  you  to  remember  that  I  have  borne  my 
testimony  to  you.  You  said  you  would  get 
away  from  Mormonism. 

••Robert  James,  I  tell  you  solemnly  you  can 
not  get  away  from  Mormonism,  you  can  not 
get  outside  of  it.  Do  what  you  will,  go 
where  you  may,  eternal  truth  will  be  there, 
and  that  is  Mormonism.  Take  the  wings  of 
the  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  universe,  and  there  is  God  and  His 
children — that  is  Mormonism.  In  life  or  in 
death  Mormonism  will  meet  you,  and  remind 
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you  of  its  truths.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
run  away  from  your  innermost  soul  as  to 
escape  from  Mormonism.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  get  outside  of  time  and  space,  as 
to  get  outside  of  Mormonism.  You  can't 
do  it,  Brother  James,  you  can't  do  it! 

'Tis  the  last  and  the  first. 
For  the  limits  of  time  it  steps  o'er: 
Though  the  heavens  depart,  and  the  earth's  foun- 
tains hurst. 
Truth,  the  sum  of   existence,  will  weather  the 
worst, 
Eternal,  unchanged,  evermore. 

And  that  is  Mormonism !» 

They  all  stood  held  by  the  words.  No 
one  spoke,  but  Robert  James  put  on  his  hat, 
took  a  child  by  each  hand  and  walked  away. 
He  went  straight  to  where  his  horses  were 
feeding  by  his  wagon,  and  taking  no  heed 
of  the  pleadings  to  remain,  he  hitched  up 
and  drove  off  to  town.  The  last  they  heard 
of  him  in  the  dark  was  that  the   children 

were  crying  to  stay. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Janet  went  to  the  city,  had  a  talk  with 
Robert  James,  and  then  came  back  to  Hernia. 
She  and  Marcus  were  much  together,  and 
now  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
Bishop  would  get  a  wife.  However,  weeks 
went  by  and  the  golden  autumn  came  and 
still  there  was  no  change. 

«You  are  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  Marcus, 
about  my  setting  the  date,»  said  she;  «you'll 
grant  me  that." 

"Take  your  own  time,  my  dear;  but  our 
good  people,  the  neighbors,  are  getting  im- 
patient," he  answered. 

Meanwhile,  Janet  had  answered  Alice's 
letter  and  in  due  time  of  the  stage  coach  she 
got  an  answer.     It  was  a  strange  letter. 

Expressing,  as  the  writer  did,  strong  con- 
demnation, she,  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
hide  her  love  for  Marcus.  Janet  could  read 
that  plainly  between  the  lines.  Janet  an- 
swered it  at  once,  and  in  her  letter  she  told 
Alice  the  facts  as  regarding  Marcus  and  as 


regards  herself.  She  was  open  with  her  and 
laid  bare  her  soul  to  the  unknown  girl. 
Janet  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  She 
meant  to  do  what  was  right  by  Alice  Merton, 
and  give  her  the  one  chance  more.  She  had 
studied  it  all  out  during  her  long  absence 
from  Hemla,  when  she  had  been  greatly  in 
doubt  whether  Marcus  had  any  love  for  her. 
She  had  thought  of  that  first  love,  which 
had  been  so  easily  changed.  As  she  looked 
back  upon  it,  she  thanked  God  that  it  had 
gone  no  further  than  it  had.  When  she 
thought  of  Marcus,  with  his  high  ideals,  his 
nobility  of  character,  and  his  manhood,  how 
low  in  the  scale  that  other  man  sank!  But — 
but  she  was  not  sure  of  Marcus;  far  from  it. 
Looking  back  on  their  acquaintance  she 
could  find  nothing  in  him  that  would  indicate 
more  than  a  deep  respect  for  her.  His  mind 
had  been  so  filled  with  Alice  that  there  had 
been  no  room  for  her.  At  first  she  resented 
it,  and  vowed  that  she  would  never  again 
show  her  heart  to  Marcus,  as  she  had  done 
on  some  occasions.  But  the  more  she  thought 
and  the  more  she  prayed  about  it,  the  clearer 
became  her  right  position  toward  herself  and 
them.  Envy  left  her,  resentment  found  no 
place  within  her  heart.  It  was  all  shown 
to  her  so  clearly.  Her  duty  was  plain. 
There  was  sacrifice  in  it,  but  beyond  it  all 
there  was  peace  and  joy,  and  a  glory  which 
God  gave  her  a  glimpse  of.  With  all  this  in 
her  soul  she  had  penned  that  last  letter  to 
Alice,  and  now  she  would  wait  for  an  answer. 
It  would  take  weeks,  perhaps  months,  but 
wait  she  would  before  she  would  give  her 
hand  to  Marcus  King.  And  Marcus  also 
waited  patiently. 

In  those  early  days,  the  one  house,  some- 
times rude,  answered  for  meetinghouse, 
schoolhouse,  amaseraent  hall,  and  any  and 
every  kind  of  public  gathering.  Marcus  had 
his  ideals  even  in  these  wild  surroundings, 
and  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  them.  That 
fall,  when  the  harvesting  was  over,  he  began 
the  movement  to  build  that  new  meeting- 
house.    That  meetinghouse?     Yes;    it    was 
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the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  valley  for 
a  long  time,  and  many  of  the  old  settlers 
can  yet  tell  of  that  wonderful  structure. 

Marcus  talked  the  project  up  well  before 
beginning,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  heartily  in  favor  of  his  plans.  A  few 
only  thought  the  schoolhouse  good  enough, 
and  said  the  Bishop  was  going  back  to  his 
old  sectarian  notions  of  fine  churches.  A 
building  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
Marcus  was  chairman.  He  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  new  house,  while  Brother 
Wood  was  the  foreman  of  the  work. 

«We  fix  up  the  best  we  know  how,"  Mar- 
cus preached,  Kwhen  we  invite  our  friends  to 
see  us.  Let  us  not  discriminate  against  the 
Lord.  Every  Sabbath  at  least  we  invite  the 
Lord  to  meet  with  us,  and  what  kind  of  a 
reception  room  do  we  provide  for  Him? 
Well,  you  all  know  what  condition  our  room 
is  often  in  on  a  Sunday  after  a  dance.  There 
can  be  nothing  too  good  for  the  Lord  or  His 
Spirit.  That  we  try  to  make  our  temples 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  that  the  human 
hand  can  construct,  is  proof  of  this.  I  have 
heard  some  complaints  about  this  matter. 
One  brother  said  that  it  was  sectarian,  and 
smattered  of  the  pride  of  the  world.  I 
don't  think  so.  The  children  of  this  woi'ld 
are  often  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
They  make  their  places  of  worship  beautiful 
and  attractive,  that  people  may  be  drawn  to 
them  and  take  a  delight  in  coming.  Why 
shouldn't  we  do  the  same?  We,  out  here  in 
the  West,  must  "rough  it)  all  the  week.  We 
come  in  close  contact  with  mother  earth, 
and  her  stains  are  upon  us.  We  learn  to 
live  with  the  soil  and  forget  to  look  up  to 
the  beautiful  blue  sky.  Now,  I  think  that 
once  in  a  while  we  should  get  away  from  our 
life  of  drudgery,  and  soar,  as  it  were,  in  the 
beauties  of  heaven.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  place  into  which  we  might  enter  and  its 
very  atmosphere  draw  our  minds  to  God.» 

So  the  work  was  begun.  The  logs  came 
from  the  canyon,  and  the  hewers  cut  them 
smooth  on  both  sides.     A  site  was  selected 


which  could  be  irrigated,  and  a  foundation 
was  laid.  Marcus  had  plenty  of  skilled 
laborers  who  were  glad  to  thus  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  their  old  trades.  Each 
took  a  pride  in  doing  his  best.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  material  hut  it  was  a  wonder  to 
see  the  ingenuity  that  was  e.xhibited  to  over- 
come difficulties. 

The  sisters  were  not  idle.  With  Janet  at 
their  head,  they  gathered  a  great  many  rags, 
which  they  sewed  and  weaved  into  beautiful 
strips  of  carpet.  These  were  for  the  stand 
and  aisles,  perhaps  the  whole  floor  if  they 
could  get  enough.  Then  there  were  some 
coverings  for  the  windows,  something  in  the 
nature  of  curtains  or  blinds  to  keep  out  the 
hot  summer  sun.  There  was  much  planning 
before  anything  satisfactory  was  devised. 
Then  Janet  said  there  must  be  some  decora- 
tions for  the  walls,  and  old  trunks  were  ran- 
sacked for  suitable  pictures.  These  were 
framed  in  a  dozen  varieties. 

The  whole  of  Hemla  was  aroused.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  had  or  wanted  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  building  of  the  new 
meetinghouse.  This  was  true  even  with  the 
grumblers.  As  the  walls  slowly  arose,  the 
plasterer  was  scheming  and  experimenting  to 
get  the  best  plaster  out  of  the  material  he 
could  procure.  The  painters  and  decorators, 
and  there  was  an  artist  among  them,  also 
were  hard  at  work  mixing  unheard  of  pig- 
ments and  experimenting  with  their  own 
rooms  with  effects  ofttimes  the  most  start- 
ling. 

As  heads  of  the  two  divisions,  Marcus  and 
Janet  met  and  sche.med.  Marcus  had  drawn 
quite  elaborate  plans  which  he  explained  to 
Janet  one  afternoon. 

«In  the  spring  we  shall  try  to  get  some 
shrubbery,))  said  he.  «I  have  already  sent 
after  some  grass  seed  which  I  intend  to  plant 
this  fall.  Then  here  we  shall  have  a  row  of 
trees — we  shall  have  a  variety,  poplars,  box 
elders,  locusts,  and  so  forth.  Then  I'm  going 
to  write  back  to  Hungerton  to  the  old  janitor 
there  and  ask  him  to  send  me  some  roots  of 
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that  ivy  which  nearly  buries  the  church. 
That  I  will  plant  here  on  each  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  make  some  trellis  work  for  it 
to  climb  upon.» 

They  leaned  over  the  table  and  examined 
the  drawings,  their  heads  being  close  to- 
gether. 

((Where  are  your  flower  beds?"  she  asked. 

((Well,  I  hardly  dared  go  that  farj) 

((Why  not?  Flowers  are  as  easy  to  raise 
as  trees  or  grass.  I  want  some  flowers.  A 
big  boquet  must  be  on  the  stand  every  Sun- 
day morning.)) 

((I'm  no  florist,  but  you  are,  so  here  goes,» 
whereupon  some  circles  and  diamonds  were 
drawn  upon  the  paper. 

«And  if  any  teams  are  hitched  close  by  to 
injure  all  this,  there'll  be  a  row.)i 

((That's  all  provided  for,»  laughed  Marcus, 
((See  here  across  the  street  we  are  to  plant  a 
double  row  of  trees  for  the  teams.)) 

(il  like  this,))  said  Janet.  ((You  know  this 
is  dfling  something.  We're  shaping  the  fu- 
ture, we're  creating,  we're  pioneers.)) 

((I've  told  you  that  before,  haven't  I?)) 

They  were  in  reality  two  happy  people. 

Then  Janet  reminded  Marcus  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  life  among  the  young  people,  and 
their  lack  of  gentle  manners.  Marcus  was 
aware  of  it  well  enough,  but  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  check  it.  So,  together  they 
talked  it  over  and  decided  that  they  would 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  amusements 
of  the  young  people,  in  fact,  be  the  leaders 
and  show  them  by  example  rather  than  by 
precept  how  to  act. 

They  went  about  their  task  quietly,  but 
soon  there  was  a  marked  change.  In  the 
dance  Marcus  and  Janet  were  the  first  and 
leading  couple.  They  made  themselves  as 
prominent  as  they  could,  and  all  had  to  look 
at  the  graceful  couple  and  unconsciously 
follow  them. 

In  all  this  Marcus  and  Janet  put  their 
whole  soul.  It  was  a  labor  worthy  of  any 
talent. 

Then  came  October,  and  the  conference. 


A  jolly  party  drove  in  to  the  city  to  attend. 
Some  splendid  meetings  were  had.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  the  list  of  mission- 
aries called  to  the  world  was  read.  Among 
those  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
United  States  was  the  name  of  Marcus  King. 

Marcus  immediately  answered  the  call. 
He  had  very  little  preparation  to  make.  He 
called  together  his  counselors  and  some  of 
his  leading  brethren  and  laid  before  them  his 
plans  for  the  new  meetinghouse,  and  they 
said  that  his  ideas  should  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible.  John  Dixon  would  look  after 
his  personal  affairs.  He  asked  Janet  if  she 
had  fixed  the  date  for  the  marriage  yet,  and 
she  answered,  no. 

"I  know  people  will  talk,))  she  explained, 
((and  wonder  why  we  do  not  get  married  be- 
fore you  leave,  but  we  will  have  to  stand  that. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  that  date  must  be  un- 
certain. You  will  visit  Hungerton,  and  see 
Alice;  meanwhile  I  will  wait  and  see  how 
things  turn  out.)) 

((Janet,))  said  he,  (d  appreciate  your  motives. 
I  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  woman  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  woman  as  you  are  doing.)) 

((In  the  end  there  will  be  a  greater  bless- 
ing,)) said  she,  ((so  there  really  is  no  sacrifice.)) 

((Yes;  with  the  light  yoa  have  on  the  sub- 
ject of  God's  eternal  providences,  it  may  be 
possible.  To  the  women  in  the  world  it  would 
not  be.  Janet,  you  are  dearer  than  ever  to 
me  for  what  you  say,  because  it  is  true  that  I 
love  Alice,  and  because  I  do  want  to  see  her 
again.  Now  that's  a  paradox.  You  ought 
to  be  angry  at  that,  to  spurn  me,  or  go  away 
with  a  broken  heart;  but  you  do  neither. 
You  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
love  you  both.)) 

But  her  heart  was  full  and  she  did  not  an- 
swer. A  tear  slowly  trickled  down  her  cheek, 
which  Marcus  kissed  away. 

In  a  few  days  Marcus  was  ready.  The 
company  went  with  some  travelers  going 
East.  The  weather  continued  to  be  fair,  and 
good  time  was  made.  As  he  traversed  nearly 
the  same  ground  over  which  he  had  traveled 
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with  his  hand-cart,  Marcus  could  not  help 
but  think  of  that  terrible  trial,  and  then  of 
the  experience  which  had  been  crowded  into 
the  past  three  years  of  his  life.  And  here 
he  was  again,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  not 
with  a  salary,  but  traveling  without  purse 
and  scrip  as  the  Apostles  of  old. 

Winter  had  set  in  before  they  reached  the 
railroad,  but  there  was  no  suffering;  then, 
drawn  by  the  iron  steed,  they  soon  reached 
their  destination. 

Marcus  labored  for  some  time  in  and 
around  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Here  he  found 
a  number  of  old  time  friends,  some  of  whom 
received  him  kindly  and  others  did  not. 
Marcus  entered  into  his  work  with  keen  inter- 
est. That  he  represented  an  unpopular  peo- 
ple, and  preached  an  unpopular  doctrine  which 
brought  upon  him  much  opposition,  only 
spurred  him  on  and  gave  life  and  zeal  to  his 
labors. 

One  day  he  found  a  college  chum,  one  who 
had  also  entered  the  ministry  and  was  now 
the  popular  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  the 
city.  His  friend  was  surprised  to  see  him, 
and  doubly  astonished  when  he  learned  some 
of  his  history.  He  invited  Marcus  to  call  on 
him  the  next  evening,  which  invitation  was 
promjjtly  accepted. 

Marcus  had  walked  all  day  and  was  tired 
and  hungry  when  he  made  his  way  to  his 
friend's  house.  At  his  knock  a  servant  girl 
showed  him  in  and  took  his  hat  and  weather- 
beaten  overcoat.  He  had  no  rubbers,  so  he 
wiped  his  feet  well  on  the  rug  before  enter- 
ing. The  parlor  was  warm  and  well-lighted 
and  Marcus  sank  into  the  cushions  of  an  arm 
chair  with  an  old-time  abandon  to  ease  and 
comfort. 

That  must  have  been  a  dream,  that  trip 
out  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
he  was  again  sitting  in  his  own  cozy  parlor 
at  Hungerton.  His  mother  would  soon  call 
him  to  dinner,  he  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  and  the  delicious  odor  of  cooking 
viands  came  through  the  opening  and  closing 
doors.     Yes,  it  was  all  a  dream;   the  hard 


long  travel  across  the  Plains;  the  sleeping 
and  eating  on  the  ground;  the  living  in  log 
houses;  the  poor,  coarse  food;  the  wild,  dry, 
desert  West,  pregnant  with  the  smell  of 
alkali  and  sagebrush;  the  hot  sun;  the  cloud- 
less sky;  the  Mormons  and  all  his  supposed 
friends;  there  was  Janet  busy  with  the  worked 
covering  which  she  said  was  to  be  for  the 
pulpit;  she  leaned  over  her  work,  the  long 
braids  of  dark  red  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders;  her  mother  moved  quietly  about  in 
that  little  white- washed  room;  the  plowing 
and  the  planting;  the  irrigating  and  the 
harvesting;  the  haying;  the  digging  of  pota- 
toes that  made  the  hands  rough  and  sore; 
the  long,  hard  day's  work  in  the  hot  sun — 
yes;  what  a  wonderful  dream  it  had  all  been! 

«Good  evening,  Marcus,"  said  his  friend, 
stepping  in,  «I  see  you've  come.» 

Marcus  crossed  his  knees  again;  he  imag- 
ined for  an  instant  that  his  warm  slipper  was 
dangling  on  the  end  of  his  foot,  but  in  reality 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  wet,  much-mended  shoe. 

"You'll  excuse  me  for  keeping  you  waiting 
so  long?"  said  the  parson. 

i<0,  I  am  quite  at  ease,  you  see.  You  have 
it  quite  comfortable  here." 

«Well,  not  as  I  wish.  The  salary  doesn't 
allow  much  yet;  but  I  am  hoping  to  get  a 
raise  soon,  and  then  I  expect  to  fix  up  as  I 
should  like.  If  it's  a  fair  question,  how  much 
do  you  get?  I  understand  you  are  traveling 
in  the  interest  of  the  Mormon  Church ?» 

«Well,  now,»  said  Marcus,  smiling,  «I  don't 
know  yet,  as  the  account  is  kept  by  the  re- 
cording angel,  but  I  hope  I  shall  have  my 
share  of  treasure  when  I  get  to  heaven.  We 
get  no  salary  here.» 

Marcus  saw  that  the  pastor  doubted  his 
word,  so  he  said  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
the  talk  soon  led  on  to  old  times  and  what 
Marcus  had  seen  in  the  West.  Then  dinner 
was  announced,  of  which  the  hungry  mission- 
ary was  heartily  glad.  His  friend  introduced 
him  to  his  wife,  and  the  three  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  which  again  reminded  Marcus  of  by- 
gone days. 
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His  friends  could  not  understand  Marcus. 
That  he  could  forsake  his  all  and  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Mormons  was  beyond  belief.  They 
did  not  say  as  much  in  words,  but  Marcus  un- 
derstood it  from  their  manner.  In  their  talk 
that  evening,  Marcus  did  not  desire  to  press 
his  doctrines  on  them,  but  when  the  pastor 
began  to  use  sarcasm  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  .teachings  of  the  Mormons,  he  put  himself 
on  the  defense.  Especially  was  the  word 
«Saint»  obnoxious  to  the  reverend  divine. 

"My  friend,')  asked  Marcus,  «what  is  a 
saint?" 

«A  holy  person;  not  sinful  mortals  like  we.» 

«You  have  not  read  your  Bible  for  that  an- 
swer. In  olden  times  every  person  who  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
called  a  Saint.  They  were  not  all  perfect 
men  and  women,  but  mortals  as  we.» 

They  sat  around  the  table  cracking  nuts. 
The  parson's  wife  looked  strangely  at  Marcus 
as  he  talked. 

«We  call  ourselves  Saints,  and  the  world 
calls  it  sacrilege.  That  is  because  they  have 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  our 
pictures  of  saints,  we  see  some  old-time  monk 
or  nun,  with  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  and  a 
long-drawn,  unnatural  expression  on  the  face, 
and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  living  flesh 
and  blood  mortal  can  not  be  a  saint.  I  claim 
to  be  a  better  saint   now  than  a  few  years 


ago  when  I  had  somewhat  of  a  ministerial 
look  on  my  face.» 

Marcus  laughed,  but  neither  the  parson  nor 
his  wife  joined  him. 

«We  are  the  children  of  God,  and  we  are 
here  for  a  purpose,"  continued  Marcus.  «The 
flesh  is  not  an  evil  tenement  to  be  despised; 
by  so  doing  we  despise  the  noblest  works  of 
God.  The  highest  type  of  personal  holiness 
is  not  attained  in  the  cloister,  but  out  in  the 
thick  of  the  world's  temptations,  battling 
with  sin  and  error,  gaining  experience  by 
what  we  suffer,  overcoming,  conquering. 
There  is  opportunity  enough  for  self-denial, 
self-renunciation  in  our  daily  lives.  A  man 
can  be  a  rnan  and  a  saint  at  the  same  time. 
Manhood,  womanhood,  and  sainthood  are 
synonyms.     Don't  you  think  so?» 

« You  haven't  forgotten  how  to  preach  yet,)) 
said  his  friend. 

«Why,  no;  I'm  a  preacher,  you  know.)) 

Out  again  in  the  wild  night,  Marcus  real- 
ized that  he  was  not  dreaming,  but  that  life 
was  real  enough.  The  snow  came  in  thick 
gusts  and  he  wrapped  his  coat  closely  around 
him,  as  he  went  to  his  lodgings.  His  friend 
had  not  even  asked  him  to  stay  over  night, 
neither  call  again  to  see  them.  Well,  it  was 
all  right. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

(to    be   CONTINnED.) 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


THE  GAME  OF  POLITICS  AS  PLAYED  TODAY. 

^^^HE  United  States  is  about  to  undergo 
11^  again  that  tremendous  ordeal  and 
strain  known  as  a  general  election. 
The  campaign  which  is  soon  to  open  will  be 
carried  into  every  state,  county,  city  and 
township  in  the  land.  Not  only  is  it  a  presi- 
dential election,  in  which  every  legal  voter 
in  every  state  can  deposit  his  or  her  ballot; 
it  is  also  a  congressional  election  in  every 
state  and  district  for  the  representative  of 
the  state  or  district  in  what  is  called  the 
lower  house  of  Congress;  and  it  is  further- 
more in  many  states  the  time  for  the  elec- 
tion of  governors,  state  officers  and  legisla- 
tures, as  well  as  county  and  in  some 
instances  city  and  school  officers  also.  Such 
a  wholesale  and  universal  battle  of  the  bal- 
lots can  occur  only  once  in  four  years, 
because  that  is  the  term  of  the  presidential 
office;  and  nearly  everybody  except  those 
who  make  their  living  out  of  politics  will 
agree  that  once  in  four  years  is  quite  often 
enough. 

In  the  first  place,  such  an  election  is  at- 
tended with  enormous  expense.  At  least  six 
or  eight  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
nowadays  in  electing  a  President  alone, — 
that  is,  in  preparing  the  voters,  by  party  lit- 
erature and  party  speakers,  to  elect  him,  and 
employing  party  machinery  to  see  that  the 
voters  do  what  is  expected  of  them.  These 
vast  sums  are  raised  by  contributions  from 
office-holders  or  aspirants,  and  others. 
Sometimes  the  assessment  plan  is  resorted 
to  as  being  simple  and  effective— this  mean- 
ing that  each  office-holder  is  notified  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  compensation  is 
required  to  help  his  party's  cause.  The 
measure  of  his  gratitude  for  past  favors  and 
of  his  hopes  and  prospects  for  a  continuance 
of  them,  usually  determines  the  readiness 
and  liberality  with  which  he  responds.  But 
the   office-holding  class,  though   numerous. 


does  not  supply  all  the  funds.  Every  good 
party  man  is  expected  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, not  only  with  some  idea  of  proportion 
to  his  means,  but  also  with  a  very  distinct 
application  to  the  amount  of  benefit  his  busi- 
ness will  receive  from  the  success  of  his 
party's  policy.  Thus  the  owner  of  a  silver 
or  lead  or  copper  mine  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  handsomely  to  the  aid  of  a  policy 
which  would  increase  the  demand  for  and  the 
market  price  of  these  metals;  while  a  manu- 
facturer would  be  considered  politically  stingy 
and  mean  if  he  did  not  aid  with  his  cash  in 
bringing  success  to  a  policy  which  would 
stiffen  and  maintain  the  price  and  market  for 
the  i)roducts  of  his  mill  or  factory.  Under 
these  circumstances  individual  subscriptions 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  even  a  larger 
amount  are  not  as  uncommon  or  infrequent 
as  might  be  supposed.  Four  years  ago  the 
three  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  contributed  more  than  three 
million  dollars  to  the  campaign  fund  of  one 
party  alone!  Then  there  are  those  who, 
neither  holding  nor  wanting  an  office,  and 
having  no  other  mercenary  reason  for  desir- 
ing the  triumph  of  any  jiarticular  candidate 
or  party,  are  still  loyal  enough  to  their  polit- 
ical principles  to  contribute  means  for  their 
maintenance,  being  sincere  in  the  patriotic 
view  that  these  principles  mean  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  are  the 
guarantee  of  national  welfare. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  collections 
of  means  for  a  presidential  election  only. 
When  the  expenses  of  congressional  and 
state  and  county  elections  are  added,  and 
also  those  expenses  incident  to  city  and 
minor  elections,  perhaps  an  idea  may  be 
formed,  though  no  estimate  can  be  made,  of 
the  immense  sums  that  are  employed  in  the 
one  single  season  which  witnesses  a  general 
election.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  all 
is,  nobody  seems  to  care  where  the  money 
goes  to  or  how  it  is  expended.     It  is  very 
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rarely  that  ever  a  question  is  asked  on  this 
point  or  an  accounting  demanded;  and  it 
must  be  regarded  either  as  a  proof  of  great 
loyalty  to  party  or  supreme  confidence  in  the 
managers,  that  men  who  in  other  directions 
are  strict  and  accurate  in  business  aifairs 
will  give  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  politics  and  never  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  honesty  or  legitimacy  of  their  ex- 
penditure- 

So  much  for  the  financial  part  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  machinery  which  this 
money  starts  in  operation  and  keeps  going 
up  till  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election 
day  is  very  complicated,  but,  from  the  politi- 
cian's standpoint,  very  accurate.  Each  ele- 
ment or  factor  has  a  certain  part  to  perform, 
and  the  means  necessary  for  its  performance 
will  in  reason  be  forthcoming.  From  the 
bustling  little  ward  worker  up  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee,  every  man 
enrolled  in  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  attend- 
ing to  business  from  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  until  the  votes  are  counted.  Pri- 
maries and  conventions  must  be  seen  to,  and 
sometimes  «manipulated.ii  The  registration 
of  voters,  even  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  is 
highly  important, — that  is,  those  of  them 
who  will  «vote  the  right  way.»  Every  dis- 
trict must  be  iistumped»  by  party  orators 
able  to  show  how  entirely  good  and  grand 
their  candidates  and  principles  are,  and  how 
entirely  unworthy  and  dangerous  the  opposi- 
tion candidates  and  policy  are.  Every  sec- 
tion must  be  flooded  with  campaign  litera- 
ture. In  centers  of  population  the  enliven- 
ing music  of  brass  bands  and  drum  corps 
must  be  kept  sounding,  and  torchlight  pro- 
cessions and  fireworks  must  be  thrown  in  at 
every  good  opportunity.  While  not  neces- 
sarily scrupulous  as  to  his  own  methods, 
every  worker  must  watch  for  the  faintest 
evidence  of  illegitimate  work  on  the  part  of 
those  opposed  to  him,  and  make  the  most  of 
his  discovery.  Everybody  who  has  a  vote  or 
influence  must  be  humored  and  flattered  with 
the  idea  of  his  own  importance;  and  if  he 


wants  anything,  itds  considered  good  politics 
to  promise  it  to  him.  Then  there  is  the  con- 
tinual shouting,  the  parading,  the  predicting 
of  certain  victory,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Such  are  the  political  methods  of  the  day. 
They  have  made  of  politics  a  profession,  if  not 
a  science.  They  are  a  wide  departure  from 
the  ways  of  the  fathers,  and  are  not  in  many 
respects  an  improvement.  They  do  not,  for 
instance,  insure  the  election  of  the  best  men 
to  oflice.  They  give  the  people  very  little  to 
say  in  the  choice  of  the  candidates.  Of 
course  if  the  votes  are  honestly  cast  and 
counted,  the  majority  elects  its  candidate. 
But  who  nominates  the  candidate?  Not  al- 
ways the  majority  who  elect  him.  A  shrewd 
political  manager  can  frequently  secure  the 
nomination  of  an  unpopular  or  unfit  candi- 
date. Sometimes  a  convention  is  "stampeded" 
by  a  speech,  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
sometimes  even  by  the  galleries  or  specta- 
tors. Those  who  would  be  better  suited  for 
the  position  cannot  be  elected  except  as 
they  may  be  nominated  in  the  regular  way, 
and  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  success. 
Thus  party  subservience  and  slavery  are 
fastened  on  the  voters.  An  independent 
vote  is  little  better  than  wasted,  so  far  as 
results  go. 

This  subject  of  present  politics  is  exten- 
sive and  timely,  and  much  might  be  said  and 
written  upon  it.  On  a  future  occasion  we 
may  offer  some  further  observations,  espe- 
cially upon  that  phase  of  the  question  which 
presents  a  general  election  throughout  the 
country  as  an  ordeal  and  a  strain,  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  which  every  good  citizen 
ought  to  hail  with  relief  and  pleasure. 

THE  instructor's   PRIZE  STORY   COMPETITION. 

With  this  number  we  complete  the  publi- 
cation of  the  four  articles  which  have  been 
awarded  first  and  second  prizes  respectively 
in  the  two  classes  of  literary  composition 
prescribed  in  the  prize  offer  made  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  last  year.     The  awarding  of 
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the  prizes  and  the  publication  of  the  suc- 
cessful stories  have  been  delayed  beyond  all 
expectation  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  of  articles  were  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. Then  there  has  been  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  selecting  the  two  best  out  of  a 
dozen  or  a  score  that  all  seemed  to  be  equally 
good — this  necessitating  many  re-readings 
and  the  final  appeal  to  the  criticism  and 
judgment  of  others  outside  of  the  original 
committee.  Our  friends  the  contestants 
who  may  have  become  impatient  at  not  learn- 
ing sooner  the  fate  of  their  offerings  may 
therefore  take  unto  themselves  the  consola- 
tion that  the  merit  of  their  articles  is  itself 
the  main  cause  of  the  delay:  if  these  had 
been  of  poorer  quality  the  work  of  selecting 
the  best  would  have  been  infinitely  easier. 
Taken  as  a  whole,   the   competition   has 


been  eminently  successful  in  showing  how 
great  an  interest  such  a  contest  arouses, 
and  how  much  talent  of  a  literary  kind  our 
community  possesses.  It  does  not  seem  so 
very  long  since  a  similar  offer  to  that  made 
by  us  last  fall  scarcely  brought  forth  enough 
responses  to  use  up  the  prizes,  while  the 
quality  of  the  best  of  them  was  at  most 
mediocre.  The  Instructor's  reading  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  the  work  of 
more  than  a  hundred  contributors,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  is  none  of  it  that  would 
not  be  considered  worthy  and  meritorious  by 
any  publisher.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no 
one  will  feel  disappointed  or  discouraged  at 
not  receiving  the  first  or  even  the  second 
prize.  Everybody  cannot  win  at  the  same 
time,  but  nobody  need  be  deterred  from  try- 
ing every  time. 
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BUSINESS   REPUTATION    AND   GENERAL   INFLU- 
ENCE  OF   THE   LATTER-DAY   SAINTS. 

j^OR  years  before  the  Prophet  Joseph's 
11  death,  and  during  the  long  years  which 
^1'  have  elapsed  since  his  martyrdom, 
prophecies  have  been  frequently  uttered  con- 
cerning the  future  greatness,  prosperity,  and 
extension  of  Zion.  The  Prophet  Joseph  re- 
ceived many  revelations  and  uttered  many 
prophecies,  foretelling  the  power  which  the 
people  of  God  would  yet  obtain  and  exercise 
in  the  earth. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  other 
Elders  have  uttered  predictions  of  the  same 
character.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  fixed  be- 
lief of  the  thinking,  believing  men  of  this 
Church,  that  not  one  word  of  these  promises 
would  fail  in  fulfillment.  A  little  observa- 
tion reveals  the  fact  that  events  are  gradu- 
ally shaping  themselves  to  bring  to  pass  all 
that  has  been  foretold. 

The  influence  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  is 


gradually  being  extended  in  various  direc- 
tions and  in  a  striking  manner.  Notwith- 
standing the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
them,  the  people  who  know  them,  though 
not  believers  in  their  religion,  have  confi- 
dence in  them  in  other  matters.  The  proofs 
of  this  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Today 
there  is  no  community  in  the  United  States 
that  has  a  higher  business  reputation  than 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  Every  banker,  man- 
ufacturer and  merchant  that  has  done  busi- 
ness with  them  has  no  hesitation  in  giving 
them  credit  to  any  desired  extent.  They 
have  established  a  character  for  probity, 
honesty  and  punctuality  that  is  unsurpassed. 
As  a  consequence  their  patronage  is  always 
welcome.  Their  paper  is  viewed  as  "gilt- 
edged."  In  this  direction,  therefore,  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  rank  high  in  the  business 
world.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  appeared 
as  borrowers,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  stand  as  lenders. 
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A  matter  of  surprise  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency has  been  the  eagerness  which  is 
shown  to  obtain  the  help  of  our  people  in 
other  directions.  Numerous  applications 
are  received  at  the  President's  office  for 
Mormon  colonists.  In  one  particular  line 
of  industry  the  help  of  the  Mormon  people  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  namely,  in  the  cultivation 
of  beets.  The  success  of  our  farmers  in 
producing  beets,  and  the  excellence  of  our 
sugar  factory  in  manufacturing  beets  into 
sugar,  have  called  forth  very  wide-spread 
attention.  Our  sugar  factory  is  the  most 
successful  on  the  continent.  Companies 
have  established  sugar  beet  factories  at  var- 
ious points,  but  their  prosperity  is  impaired 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  beets. 

Applications  from  various  points  are  made 
for  Mormon  colonists  to  settle  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  factories  and  take  up  the  culture  of 
beets.  They  know  the  Mormon  people  can 
be  depended  upon.  They  therefore  want 
them,  and  they  offer  many  inducements  to 
our  people  to  go  and  settle  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. From  all  quarters  of  the  west  the 
Mormons  are  invited  to  come  and  take  up 
land  and  become  permanent  settlers.  If  our 
people  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they 
are,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
desirable  places  of  location,  in  communities 
that  at  the  present  time  exhibit  no  aver- 
sion but  rather  friendly  feelings  towards 
them. 

Even  if  their  circumstances  were  favor- 
able, it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  Latter- 


day  Saints  to  go  and  occupy  any  locations, 
however  desirable,  which  separate  them  from 
the  body  of  the  Church.  The  commandment 
to  us  is  to  gather  together.  We  have  found 
our  safety  times  without  number  in  being 
gathered  together.  The  closer  our  settle- 
ments are  to  each  other,  and  the  more  con- 
venient for  intercourse  and  association,  the 
better  it  is,  especially  in  times  of  trouble, 
which,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  we  have  proved 
to  be  liable  at  any  time  to  arise. 

While  a  friendly  feeling  is  now  manifested 
towards  us  in  matters  of  which  I  have  writ- 
ten, we  know  that  Satan  is  not  yet  dead.  He 
hates  the  work  of  God  as  much  as  he  ever 
did,  and  will  spare  no  labor  in  his  efforts  to 
destroy  it.  This  ought  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind,  and  there  should  be  no  cessation  of 
vigilance  on  our  part  in  guarding  against  his 
attack. 

The  Mormon  people  have  many  defects,  but 
they  are  an  honest  people,  well-meaning  and 
having  a  great  love  for  the  right.  The  time 
will  come  when  having  gained  more  expe- 
rience in  political  matters,  they  will  manifest 
the  same  high  qualities  in  dealing  with  them 
as  they  have  already  gained  credit  for  in 
these  other  directions.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  cause  to  be  disheartened.  Zion  is  grow- 
ing in  influence  and  in  power.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  becoming  better  known 
every  day.  Their  influence  is  extending. 
The  high  qualities  which  our  religion  pro- 
duces will  always  distinguish  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  push  them  to  the  front  in  the 
world's  affairs.  The  Editor. 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE  DONKEY. 

N   the  next  page   is  a  picture  of  a 

patient  and  useful   little  fellow  that 

lived  some  years  ago  with  his  owner 
on  a  small  rocky  island  near  the  Irish  coast. 
The  man  was  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  the  donkey  was  his  faithful  servant,  and 
during  much  of  the  time  his  only  companion. 
Only  when  the  weather  was  very  favorable 
could  they  get  across  to  the  mainland  to  see 
and  visit  others  of  the  human  and  animal  kind ; 
and  there  were  times  when  for  weeks  at  a 
stretch  they  were  kept  shut  up  in  their  little  ^ 
home,  with  no  company  but  each  other,  and 
the  birds  which  made  their  nests  along  the 
ledges  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

The  donkey  is  long  since  dead,  and  proba- 
bly the  master  is  also.  Nobody's  feelings 
will  be  hurt,  therefore,  by  the  telling  of  the 
following  incident. 

Knowing  how  lonely  he  himself  felt  with- 
out a  companion  with  whom  he  could  talk  or 
associate,  and  feeling  that  if  he,  who  was 
an  intelligent  being,  suffered  in  this  way 
from  the  solitude,  the  donkey  must  be  still 
more  lonesome,  the  lighthouse  keeper  one 
day  brought  a  small  pony  home  with  him. 
Of  course  he  expected  the  two  animals  to 
become  friends  at  once;  and  no  doubt  the 
pony  was  willing  to  do  so.  It  was  different 
with  the  donkey,  however.  There  was  not 
any  too  much  feed  on  the  island;  a  scanty 
bunch  of  grass  here  and  there  between  the 
rocks,  and  the  crusts  and  scraps  and  parings 
of  his  master's  frugal  table  made  up  the 
poor  beast's  bill  of  fare.  Aiid  now  there 
came  another  mouth  to  fill;  the  ration,  none 
too  liberal  for  one,  must  now  be  shared  by     crags  by  the  tide. 


two!  Besides,  the  master's  affection  would 
also  be  divided,  and  would  no  longer  be  his 
alone!  There  was  more  anger  than  love  in 
that  donkey's  heart! 

I  do  not  say  that  he  reasoned  the  matter 
out  in  this  way,  but  the  event  showed  what 
his  feelings  were.  The  third  day  after  the 
pony's  arrival,  the  donkey,  having  meantime 
grown  more  and  more  sullen,  and  more  and 
more  hungry,  either  persuaded  or  drove  the 
intruder  up  along  one  of  the  narrow  ledges 
with  which  the  island  abounded.  The  path- 
way was  narrow,  and  finally  it  came  to  a 
sudden  end.  To  climb  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff  was  impossible  even  for  a  donkey,  much 
more  a  pony.  To  try  to  clamber  down  meant . 
simply  to  be  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  straight 
down  into  the  sea.  Of  course  there  was  the 
path  by  which  this  dizzy  point  had  been 
reached.  But  there  was  the  donkey  guard- 
ing it  grimly,  as  if  feeling  that  at  last  he 
had  his  enemy  in  his  power. 

Then  began  a  battle,  the  full  details  of 
which  will  never  be  known.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  donkey  backed  up  towards 
his  terrified  foe  and  began  lashing  out  at 
him  with  his  hard  hind  feet.  The  pony  kept 
crowding  farther  and  farther  away  until  at 
last,  when  just  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a 
final  kick  from  the  donkey  sent  him  tum- 
bling over  and  into  the  sea  below.  The  light- 
house keeper  saw  the  last  few  minutes  of 
the  quarrel,  but  could  not  reach  the  spot  in 
time  to  interfere.  All  he  saw  when  he  at 
last  came  up  to  where  the  donkey  stood  was 
the  seemingly  lifeless  body  of  the  poor  pony 
being  carried  out  away  from  the  foot  of  the 
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In  his  anger  he  felt  like  pushing  the 
donkey  over  to  keep  the  pony  company;  but 
that  would  have  done  him  no  good,  so  he 
sorrowfully  drove  the  victorious  animal  down 
to  the  rude  shed  which  was  his  home.  On 
the  next  visit  to  the  mainland,  the  man 
bought  a  billy-goat,  and  brought  it  back  with 
him.  The  donkey  found  this  a  very  ditferent 
customer  from  the  pony,  and  after  trying 
many  times  to  get  the  better  of  him,  he  gave 
"up  in  despair,  and  concluded  to  be  good 
friends.  This  condition  existed  until  one 
stormy,  wintry  night,  when  the  wind  blew  a 
gale  and  the  rocks  were  slippery  with  ice 
and  sleet.  The  donkey  disappeared  that 
night  and  has  never  been  seen  since.  He 
doubtless  lost  his  footing  on  one  of  the 
narrow  paths,  plunged  down  to  his  death 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  raging  sea. 
.^ 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
VL 

Pray,  oh  children,  ever  pray! 
It  will  help  you  alt  the  way; 
Jesus  all  our  wants  can  understand 
When  a  fear  disturbs  our  mind, 
Tell  our  Heavenly  Father  kind. 
Trusting  all  to  His  dear  saving  hand. 

"^^  S  soon  as  their  father  came  home, 
/'I  Favie  and  Rhoda  began  telling  him 
about  the  cruel  hawk  and  the  won- 
derful escape  of  the  little  chicken  through 
the  bravery  of  its  mother. 

((I  don't  like  wicked,  old  hawks,  do  you, 
Pa?»  said  Rhoda. 

«Why  do  you  think  hawks  are  wicked?)) 
her  father  asked. 

Rhoda  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment, 
that  her  father  should  ask  such  a  question. 

"Why,  Pa,"  she  said,  «hawks  steal  and  kill 
and  eat  little  chickens!)) 


«Well,)>  said  her  father,  «don't  we  kill  and 
eat  chickens,  too?  Are  the  hawks  so  much 
worse  than  we  are?)) 

The  children  had  not  thought  of  anything 
like  that  before,  and  they  had  quite  a  long 
talk  with  their  father  over  the  matter.  They 
learned  that  the  hawks  get  small  birds,  such 
as  little  chickens,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  baby  hawks,  which  have  to  be 
fed ;  and  that  it  was  no  more  wicked  for  them 
than  it  was  for  men  to  go  out  and  shoot 
deer,  or  catch  fish  for  food. 

The  little  folks  were  much  interested,  and 
were  very  glad  when  their  father  explained 
to  them  that  after  awhile  the  Lord  will  re- 
store peace  to  the  earth  and  there  will  be  no 
more  strife  or  greed  shown.  And  that  then 
lions  and  bears  and  little  children  and  lambs 
can  all  play  together  and  be  happy. 

Camp  Creek,  where  the  Kanes  and  some 
other  families  of  the  Saints  were  living,  was 
sixteen  miles  from  Nauvoo. 

One  day  Brother  and  Sister  Kane  and 
others  had  gone  to  Nauvoo  to  attend  confer- 
ence. Favie  and  Rhoda  were  allowed  to  go 
and  spend  the  day  with  Sister  Taylor's  chil- 
dren, the  older  members  of  their  household 
having  gone  to  conference  also.  The  chil- 
dren thought  it  would  be  a  nice  play  to  have 
a  little  conference  meeting  of  their  own. 
Favie  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  sermon, 
and  a  barrel  was  the  pulpit  for  him  to  stand 
on  to  preach  to  his  little  congregation,  after 
singing  and  prayer.  The  children  were  all 
seated  and  ready  to  listen,  with  such  broad 
smiles  that  they  looked  as  though  they  were 
sure  to  laugh,  no  matter  what  their  preacher 
might  say. 

Favie  commenced  with  an  earnestness 
which  secured  immediate  attention,  and   he 
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was  raising  his  voice  and  hands  in  a  most  ex- 
pressive manner,  when  the  congregation  was 
electrified  by  the  sudden  almost  supernat- 
ural disappearance  of  their  speaker.  A  hole 
had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

Wild  consternation  prevailed  in  the  meet- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  shouting,  clapping 
of  hands  and  running  to  and  fro.  But  pres- 
ently the  little  preacher  reappeared,  and  lo! 
wherever  he  had  been,  and  whatever  the 
mysterious  power  which  had  spirited  him 
away,  although  he  had  not  been  tarred, 
as  many  preachers  have  been,  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  his  having  been  well  feath- 
ered. 

The  top  of  Sister  Taylor's  barrel  of  feathers 
had  not  been  firm  enough  to  sustain  Favie 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  had  thrown  into 
his  discourse.  The  lid  had  slipped  and  into 
the  barrel  he  had  gone;  and  now  he  climbed 
cautiously  out,  with  a  broader  grin  than  any 
of  the  others  wore,  and  completely  covered 
with  down  and  feathers. 

The  boys  and  girls  concluded  that  was 
about  the  best  and  the  funniest  sermon  they 
had  ever  listened  to;  and  the  whole  of  them, 
preacher  and  all,  roared  and  screamed  with 
laughter. 

They  picked  off  and  saved  all  the  feathers 
they  could,  so  there  was  little  damage  done. 
And  the  children  had  a  real  sportful  day  of 
it,  while  their  parents  were  having  a  glorious 
time  in  conference,  under  the  sound  of  their 
beloved  Prophet's  voice.  That  day  was  one 
that  Favie  and  Rhoda  never  forgot. 

And  another  day  which  they  remembered 
was  when  a  thunder  shower  came  up  sudden- 
ly and  fiercely,  and  Favie  had  an  interesting 
little  scrape  in  that,  too.  He  pattered  about 
in  the  rain,  bare-footed,  until  his  feet  were 


very  cold,  and  his  mother  insisted  upon  his 
coming  in. 

He  took  a  little  chair  and  sat  in  front  of 
the  stove  to  get  warm  and  dry.  As  he  sat 
there  with  his  feet  on  the  hearth,  there  came 
a  blinding  flash  and  a  deafening  crash,  with 
which  Favie  and  his  chair  were  blown  clear 
across  the  room. 

A  streak  of  lightning  had  run  down  the 
stove  pipe. 

Sister  Kane,  as  soon  as  she  could  see,  ran  to 
her  boy  and,  picking  him  up,  placed  him  upon 
the  bed,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive.  But  he  was  only  badly  stunned,  and 
one  foot  was  burned,  not  seriously,  however; 
otherwise  he  was  uninjured  and  soon  got 
over  the  shock. 

Favie  often  felt  the  want  of  boy  compan- 
ions, having  only  his  little  sisters  for  play- 
mates at  home.  And  he  would  go  away  to 
hunt  up  suitable  play-fellows  whenever  he 
had  a  chance.  Brother  Cook,  who  lived  some 
distance  from  the  Kanes,had  a  number  of  little 
boys,  and  Favie  was  very  fond  of  going  there 
to  play. 

He  went  once  quite  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  games  they  played  were  so  interesting  and 
the  boys  coaxed  him  so  to  stay  that  he  did 
stay  until  after  night-fall.  Then,  when  he 
thought  of  how  long  he  had  stayed,  and  that 
he  must  go  home,  a  great  fear  came  upon 
him.  He  was  afraid — not  of  the  darkness  but 
of  his  father.  For,  although  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  had  come  in  the  world,  many  parents 
and  school  teachers  had  not  then  got  their 
eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  generally  children 
can  be  taught  correct  ways  better  by  loving, 
gentle,  yet  firm  means  than  by  punishment. 
Favie  felt  sure  that  his  father  would  be 
much  off'ended  with  him,  and  he  had  very 
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dark  forebodings  of  what  was  likely  to  fol- 
low. 

But  something  bright  and  hopeful  came 
into  his  little  heart  as  he  ran  homeward.  He 
had  been  taught  to  pray.  And  oh!  how 
earnestly  he  did  pray  as  he  sped  along,  that 
the  Lord  would  change  his  father's  thoughts 
if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  whip  him. 

As  he  neared  his  home  it  was  not  so  dark 
but  that  he  could  see  his  father  by  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  shaving  an  ax-handle.  When 
he  reached  the  spot  where  his  father  stood, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  pleasant,  «Well,  my 
'son,  where  have  you  been?" 

What  a  load  was  lifted  from  Favie's  heart! 

"Over  to  Brother  Cook's  playing  with  his 
boys,»  he  answered. 

«Well,  go  in  and  get  your  supper;  the  rest 
of  us  have  eaten,"  said  his  father,  very  kindly. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Favie  felt 
then  that  his  own  little  prayers  were  listened 
to  and  answered  by  the  Lord.     It  was  a  tes- 
timony that  remained  with  him  ever  after. 
L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Leamington,  Utah. 
I  will  write  you  a  few  lines.  Our  school 
teacher's  name  is  Brother  Ashby.  We  have 
good  Sunday  Schools  and  meetings.  I  have 
five  brothers  but  no  sister.  I  am  my  Mama's 
only  girl. 

Barta  Nielson.     Aged  9. 
jt 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
I  will  tell  you  something  about  my  great- 
grandma,    my    mother's     father's     mother. 
Her  name  is  Betsy  Hartley.      She  lives    in 
Wantauga  County,  N.  C.   She  is  ninety-eight 


years  old,  and  is  cutting  a  new  set  of  teeth, 
and  can  read  the  Bible  without  her  glasses. 
I  have  never  seen  her,  but  ray  mother  got  a 
letter  from  her  mother  which  told  how  she 
was.  I  would  like  to  see  her  and  see  how 
she  looks.  I  know  she  is  nice  from  what 
Mama  says.  I  would  like  to  live  that  long; 
she  has  lived  nearly  a  century. 

I  will  also  tell  you  something  about  my 
other  great-grandma,  my  Mama's  mother's 
mother.  She  is  also  living  and  is  eighty-one 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Polly  Dyer.  She  also 
lives  in  Wantauga  County,  N.  C. 

Jesse  Lester  Vance.    Aged  8. 

Cardston,  Canada. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  letters.  While 
reading  so  many  testimonies  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  write  one  of  mine.  While  my 
Papa  was  very  sick,  I  was  taken  very  sick 
also.  The  Elders  administered  to  me,  and  I 
was  healed  immediately.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  the  Instructor. 

Alta  M.  Hammer.    Aged  7. 

Parowan,  Utah. 
We  have  taken  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  nine  years,  and  I  always  read  the  little 
letters.  I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother 
— I  think  he  is  very  sweet.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School,  primary  and  day  school.  My  Papa 
works  in  the  roller  mill,  and  I  have  two 
uncles  on  missions. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Alice  Matheson.    Aged  8. 
jt 

Newton,  Utah. 
My  home  is  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  I  come 
up  to  Newton,  whish  is  in  Cache  Valley,  to 
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eani  a  little  money  to  support  myself  with. 
My  mother  is  dead  and  my  father  is  getting 
old  and  has  all  he  can  do  to  support  himself 
and  Grandma.  I  like  country  life  because 
we  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
The  family  with  whom  I  am  staying  treat  me 
very  nice.  During  this  year  I  want  to  im- 
prove myself  more  than  I  did  last  Year.  I 
get  all  the  milk  and  honey  I  can  eat,  be- 
sides other  nice  things  raised  on  the  farm.  I 
am  always  interested  in  reading  the  letters 
written  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

Your  friend, 

Charlie  Cheshire. 
jt 
Lake  Shore,  Utah. 

On  December  30,  1896,  my  brother  John 
was  kicked  by  a  horse  and  hurt  very  badly. 
There  was  a  gash  in  his  leg  so  deep  that  the 
bone  could  be  seen.  He  was  brought  home 
and  the  Elders  administered  to  him.  In  three 
weeks  his  leg  was  well  and  sound.  Through 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  he  was  healed. 
Sarah  A.  Simmons. 
jt 

Garland,  Utah. 

I  have  read  so  many  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile that  I  thought  I  would  write  one.  We 
live  by  the  Bear  River  Canal.  It  is  a 
large  stream  of  water.  When  I  was  six 
years  old,  Mama  and  I  and  Sister  Clara 
and  my  baby  brother  had  just  come  back 
from  a  ride,  and  Mama,  who  was  taking  care 
of  the  horse,  told  me  to  go  back  to  the  house 
and  take  care  of  the  baby.  I  had  to  go  over 
the  canal  to  get  to  the  house,  and  I  started 
to  go  backwards.  When  I  got  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  I  backed  off  into  the  canal. 
The  water  took  me  down  about  one  hundred 


yards,  then  I  came  to  the  top  and  got  hold  of 
a  sage  brush  and  got  out.  I  always  thank 
the  Lord  for  saving  my  life. 

Lizzie  Smith.    Aged  9. 

Lehi,  Utah. 
I  am  a  lover  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
I  am  eight  years  old,  and  have  six  nieces  and 
six  nephews.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  day 
school,  and  I  think  another  teacher  like 
mine  cannot  be  found. 

My  Papa  baptized  me  last  summer  in  the 
Utah  Lake. 

We  had  a  pet  cow.  Rosy,  and  once  when  I 
offered  her  an  ear  of  corn,  she  kicked  me 
over  and  passed  on  as  though  she  would  say, 
«No,  thank  you.» 

La  VERNE  Anderson. 
jt 

Porterville,  Utah. 
I  was  baptized  on  my  eighth  birthday.  I 
attend  Sunday  School  and  Primary,  and  love 
to  read  the  letters  from  the  little  boys  and 
girls.  I  have  been  taught  to  pray  and  love 
to  do  so. 

Gertrude  Florence.    Aged  10. 

Lake  Shore,  Utah. 
I  have  read  many  letters  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  thought  I  would  write  one. 
Once  I  went  to  my  Grandpa's  on  a  visit.  On 
the  road  there  I  took  sick.  When  I  got  there 
Grandpa  administered  to  me.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  well.  I  was  healed  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Another  time  I  was  quite 
sick,  it  was  on  a  fast  day.  I  thought  I  would 
fast  and  go  to  meeting.  I  went  to  fast  meet- 
ing and  was  administered  to  and  was  healed. 
Ella  Jones.    Aged  10. 
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AN   INTERESTING   OCCASION. 

^^'HE  time  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
^1,  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
held  Thursday,  May  24th,  was  mainly 
devoted  to  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  new 
rooms  mentioned  elsewhere.  In  addition  to 
the  members  of  the  Board  ordinarily  in  at- 
tendance, there  were  present  Apostles  John 
H.  Smith,  Rudger  Clawson  and  Reed  Smoot; 
also  Bishop  T.  L.  Allen  of  Park  City  and 
Sisters  George  Q.  Cannon  and  L.  John  Nut- 
tall. 

Prefatory  to  the  prayer.  President  George 
Q.  Cannon  said: 

"The  object  of  our  meeting  here  this  af- 
ternoon is  to  dedicate  these  two  new  rooms 
that  have  been  so  comfortably  and  neatly  fit- 
ted up.  The  Sunday  School  Union  found  it- 
self under  the  necessity  of  having  to  increase 
its  quarters.  Our  work  has  increased  very 
much  of  late;  our  membership  is  growing 
steadily  and  more  room  to  properly  attend 
to  our  work  was  required.  After  some  de- 
liberation it  was  decided  to  rent  two  more 
rooms  than  those  which  we  are  occupying 
today." 

Continuing,Brother  Cannon  commended  the 
brethren  for  the  diligent  spirit  they  have 
manifested  in  fitting  up  the  new  rooms. 
Stated  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
form  a  library,  which  was  something  that 
would  be  appreciated  by  our  visiting  breth- 
ren, when  they  called  to  spend  an  hour  or 
so.  Felt  that  in  occupying  our  new  quar- 
ters we  should  do  it  properly  by  dedicating 
them  to  the  Lord  and  asking  His  blessings 
to  accompany  ut  in  our  labors.  President 
Cannon  was  much  gratified  with  the  work 
being  done  by  the  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Board.  Said  he  was  never 
with  a  more  devoted  body  of  men.  After 
some  comments  upon  the  subject  of  the 
((Word  of  Wisdom,"  he  invited  President 
Joseph  F.   Smith    to   offer   the    dedicatory 


prayer.     President  Smith  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Holy  Father,  we  Thy  children  who  are  engaged 
in  the  labor  which  has  fallen  upon  us  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  of  Zion,in  Sabbath  Schools, 
have  met  here  this  afternoon,  and  we  desire  to 
draw  very  near  unto  Thee  in  spirit,  that  Thou 
mayest  be  pleased  to  hear  us  in  our  humility  and 
supplication,  and  grant  unto  us  Thy  presence 
and  the  influence  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  acceptable  unto  the  Lord, 
and  that  our  labors  shall  be  acceptable  and  have 
been  acceptable  unto  Thee  up  to  this  time,  and 
that  we  may  be,  in  the  future,  more  diligent,  and 
more  faithful,  and  more  earnest  in  this  glorious 
cause  and  work  than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

We  feel  now.  Father,  to  present  before  Thee 
these  rooms  that  have  been  selected  and  marie 
choice  of,  for  the  use  of  Thy  servants  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Sunday  School  work,  for  offices 
for  them,  for  a  place  of  meeting  and  council,  for 
a  place  of  prayer  and  deliberation,  and  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  associations  of  Thy 
servants  together  in  the  bond  of  this  Union  and 
in  the  love  of  this  great  cause.  We  ask  Thee 
therefore,  Heavenly  Father,  that  Thou  wilt  bless 
and  sanctify  this  place,  these  rooms  with  all  that 
appertains  to  them,  with  all  the  fixtures  within 
them  and  with  all  the  furniture  that  has  been, 
supplied  here  for  the  use  of  Thy  servants.  Sanc- 
tify these  things  to  the  good  of  Thy  servants, 
that  Thy  name  may  be  upon  these  things,  and  Thy 
Spirit  present  in  these  rooms  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Thy  servants  when  they  shall  meet  here.  0  God, 
we  desire  that  Thou  mayest  be  present  with  us 
in  all  our  avocations  in  life,  that  we  may  feel  Thy 
presence  with  us  everywhere,  more  especially  in 
places  like  this,  where  we  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation,  council  and  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving unto  the  Lord;  that  when  we  come  to- 
gether here  we  may  come  with  the  spirit  of  love 
and  union  in  our  hearts,  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  reigning  and  dwelling  in  our  souls  and 
guiding  us  in  all  our  feelings  and  aspirations. 
Therefore,  we  desire.  Father,  that  Thou  wilt  take 
up  Thine  abode  here  and  sanctify  these  rooms  by 
the  presence  and  influence  and  by  the  power  of 
Thy  Spirit  from  time  to  time  when  any  of  Thy 
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servants  shall  be  present  here,  and  those  who 
labor  in  the  interests  of  this  cause  and  meet  here 
from  day  to  day  to  transact  business  and  to  keep 
the  records  and  perform  the  duties  required  at 
their  hands;  may  they  always  feel  that  they  are 
in  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  Thou  art  here  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  Thy  Spirit,  and  that 
these  rooms  are  indeed  accepted  of  Thee,  inas- 
much as  we  have  met  here  for  the  purpose  of 
dedicating  them  unto  Thee  and  to  the  purpose 
unto  which  they  have  been  prepared.  We  now 
ask  Thee,  Heavenly  Father,  to  accept  of  this  of- 
fering which  we  make  unto  Thee  in  the  cause  of 
the  youth  of  Zion. 

0  God,  bless  Thy  servants  connected  in  this 
glorious  work.  Remember  in  mercy  Thy  ser- 
vant President  Cannon;  heal  his  body;  strengthen 
him;  preserve  his  life;  give  him  Thy  wisdom 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge  and  power 
that  will  make  him  adequate  for  every  duty  re- 
quired at  his  hands.  Bless  his  fellow-servants 
and  associates  in  this  work.  We  ask  Thee  to 
draw  near  unto  us  and  accept  of  us  at  this  time 
and  hear  our  prayers,  for  we  offer  ourselves  and 
all  we  have  unto  Thee  and  to  Thy  service,  and  de- 
sire that  we  may  be  found  steadfast  and  faith- 
ful and  diligent  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  and 
true  to  Thee,  0  God,  and  to  our  covenants  and  to 
one  another,  while  we  shall  dwell  in  the  flesh. 
We  now  offer  these  rooms  to  Thee,  Father,  and 
ask  Thee  to  accept  of  them  and  bless  and  pour 
out  Thy  Spirit  upon  them  and  in  them,  and  upon 
those  that  shall  labor  and  abide  here  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  everything  that  is  in  use  in 
this  room  for  its  ornamentation  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  that  shall  come  here,  that  all  shall  be 
blessed  and  sanctified  to  their  good;  the  orna- 
ments upon  the  walls,  and  every  part  of  this 
building,  and  all  the  useful  parts  thereof,  wilt 
Thou  bless  and  sanctify  them  to  the  good  and 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  that  the 
good  use  desired  of  them  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed may  be  realized  abundantly  by  Thy  ser- 
vants at  all  times  while  they  meet  here.  Above 
all  things,  give  them  that  meet  here  Thy  Spirit, 
that  the  spirit  of  contention  shall  not  come  into 
our  hearts,  and  that  we  shall  believe,  feel  and  re- 
alize that  we  are  in  Thy  presence  always  when 
we  come  into  these  rooms.  Accept  of  us  and 
our  offering,  which  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 


At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  Sun- 
day School  rooms,  the  company  by  invitation 
of  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant,  adjourned  to  his 
residence  where  the  wives  of  most  of  the 
brethren  in  attendance  at  the  Board  meeting 
had  assembled.  Here  interspersed  with  de- 
lightful singing  by  Elders  George  D.  Pyper, 
Horace  S.  Ensign,  Heber  J.  Grant  and  Sisters 
Lutie  and  Edith  Grant  and  the  company,  ac- 
companied by  Sister  Lizzie  Thomas,  some 
three  hours  were  spent  in  conversation,  par- 
taking of  refreshments  and  remarks  from 
Presidents  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith;  Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  and  Sister  Eliza- 
beth Goddard,  wife  of  the  late  George  God- 
dard.  Apostle  H.  J.  Grant  was  very  happy 
in  his  felicitations  and  hospitality,  all  of 
which  was  appreciated  by  the  guests  present. 


JUAB  STAKE. 

The  Juab  Stake  Sunday  School  Conference 
was  held  in  Nephi,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
May  19th  and  20th.  Elders  Karl  G.  Maeser 
and  L.  John  Nuttall  of  the  Sunday  School 
Board  were  in  attendance  the  first  day  and 
Elders  Hugh  J.  Cannon  and  L.  John  Nuttall 
the  second  day.  Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  having 
left  to  be  present  at  the  Utah  Stake  Sun- 
day School  Conference. 

The  time  of  the  Board  meeting  being 
taken  up  with  the  dedicatory  services  of 
their  new  rooms,  no  report  of  the  Juab  Stake 
Sunday  School  Conference  was  made  by  the 
visiting  brethren. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  full  report 
of  the  Seventieth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  April  Gth,  7th  and  8th, 
1900,  is  being  mailed  by  the  Sunday  School 
Board,  to  the  Stake  Superintendents  of  Sun- 
day Schools. 

The  pamphlet  includes  an  account  of  the 
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General  Annual  Conference  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  held  Sunday  evening, 
April  8th,  1900,  and  contains  many  items 
of  interest  to  Sunday  School  workers. 


LEAFLETS  IN   SINGLE  NUMBERS. 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  desire  cer- 
tain numbers  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Leaflets  in  single  numbers  only,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  supply  them  in 
that  form.  Price,  the  same  as  the  Leaflets 
in  the  four-fold  form,  forty  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 


WHO  CAN  BEAT  IT? 

Elder  William  McLachlan,  the  first  treas- 
urer of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  thirty-five  years  superintendent  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  Sunday  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  never  once  in  that  period  been  late  at 
his  post.  Speak  up  Superintendents,  if  any 
of  you  can  beat  Superintendent  McLachlan's 
record. 


THE  DEAF  MUTE  AND   BLIND   SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

The  Deaf  Mute  and  Blind  Sunday  School 
is  held  in  the  Fourth  Ward  Meetinghouse, 
Ogden.  Its  membership  is  composed  main- 
ly of  attendants  of  the  Utah  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  The  oflicers, 
who  also  act  as  teachers.are:  Superintendent, 
Edwin  A.  Stratford;  First  Assistant  Super- 
intendent and  Secretary,  Laron  Pratt;  Second 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Fred  Chambers. 
Teacher  of  Intermediate  Department,  Lizzie 
Taylor;  teacher  of  Primary  Department,  Ella 
Shields.  The  enrollment  is  sixty  members. 
The  Sunday  School  term  is  parallel  with  that 
of  the  State  school.  On  Sunday,  May  27th, 
the  Sunday  School  held  its  closing  session 
until  its  reopening,  September  next.  At  its 
closing  session  on  May  27th,  the  exercises 
were  of  a  particularly  instructive,  impressive 


and  affecting  nature.  Elder  Thomas  C. 
Griggs,  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  and  other  visitors  were  present.  In- 
quiry was  made  by  a  mute  lad  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  any  of  their  number  ever  being 
called  to  go  on  missions.  The  question  was 
written  on  the  blackboard,  «What  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  person  to  receive  permission 
to  go  into  the  Temple  and  perform  ordinances 
and  receive  the  blessings  there  given?"  This 
was  the  reply  by  a  mute  boy:  «We  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  .Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  have  a  clean  and  spotless 
character,  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
Bishop  for  that  purpose.  We  must  also  be 
tithe-payers. » 

As  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  school,  the  following  was 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  Charles  Mar- 
tin and  addressed  «To  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board:" 

Our  Sunday  School  has  been  a  source  of  great 
joy  to  us  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a  great 
blessing  that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  such 
a  good  school  and  teachers,  where  we  can  meet 
every  week  and  learn  all  about  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  instructions 
here  we  would  not  have  known  the  Gospel  as  it 
really  is,  for  there  are  none  at  the  school  (their 
day  school)  to  teach  us  as  it  is  taught  in  Christ's 
Church.  May  the  blessings  of  God  rest  upon  our 
Sunday  School  and  the  teachers  here;  and  may 
they  continue  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  en- 
lightening our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  real  ways 
of  the  Lord.  We  hope,  some  day,  as  the  work 
continues,  that  we  will  be  able  to  organize  soci- 
eties, as  hearing  people  have,  such  as  Y.  M.  and 
Y.  L.  II.  I.  Associations.  It  seems  hard  to  part 
with  our  Sunday  School,  even  for  three  months, 
but  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  deaf  may  soon 
come  together  in  one  large  body,  when  they  can 
meet  regularly  in  the  cau.se  of  salvation. 

.^t  the  conclusion  of  the  S3rvices  the  of- 
ficers, teachers  and  visitors  took  a  position 
near  the  door  and  shook  hands  with  each 
pupil  and  bade  them  «good-by.»  Great 
credit  is  due  the  oflicers  and  teachers  of  the 
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school  for  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  they 
have  manifested  in  so  patiently  discharging- 
their  diificult  labors. 

Salt  Lake  City,  June  9th,  1900. 
To  the  Sunday  School  Superintendents: 
The  closing  for  the  summer  season  of  our  Sun- 
day School  for  the  deaf  mutes  and  blind  at  Og- 
den,  and  their  dispersion  to  their  homes  in  vari- 
ous towns  and  settlements  of  Utah,  Idaho  and 
elsewhere,  will  leave  them  unprovided  with  Sun- 
day School  advantages  unless  you  will  interest 
yourselves  in  the  behalf  of  those  who  may  be  resi- 
dents of  your  wards.  The  deaf  mute  and  blind 
members  of  our  Sunday  School  have  shown  such 
an  interest  in  and  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  their  Sunday  School  instructions  that  we  feel 
desirous  that  the  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  of  our  Union  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  welfare  of  this  portion  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  family.  Possibly  there  may  be  in  your 
midst-not  only  those  who  are  present  members 
of  the  deaf  mute  and  blind  school,  but  there  may 
be  those  who  have  been  members;  likewise  some 
who  have  never  attended  the  school.  We  sug- 
gest that  all  these  deaf  mutes  and  blind  be  kind- 
ly sought  out  and  invited  to  your  schools  and 
such  patient  attention  given  them  as  will  cheer, 
comfort  and  instruct  them  in  the  things  of  God; 
and  thus  by  letting  «your  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work,  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  want- 
ing nothing.)! 

If  there  are  not  enough  of  the  deaf  mutes  to 
form  a  small  class,  assign  the  individual  to  a 
class  best  suited  to  his  capacity.  A  blackboard 
or  writing  tablet  and  pencil  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice. Providing  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
their  use  during  the  week  and  assigning  them 
certain  readings  therein  will  be  beneficial.  The 
blind  should  be  invited  to  form  a  class  where  the 
instruction  is  mostly  oral  If  the  brethren  and 
sisters  will  undertake  this  labor  of  love,  it  will 
materially  aid  the  deaf  mutes  and  blind  when  they 
return  to  their  Sunday  School  at  Ogden  next  Fall. 
Your  brethren, 

George  Q.  Cannon, 
Karl  G.  Ma'eser. 

THS   JUBILEE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   HISTORY. 

The  committee  engaged  in  preparing  for 


publication  «A  Jubilee  History  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,»  are  devoting  much  time 
in  the  preparation  of  the  above  work.  Some 
one  hundred  pages  are  already  printed,  and 
the  nine  plates  with  which  the  work  is  to  be 
embellished  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  engravers.  The  editor-in-chief  is  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  local  and  stake 
histories.  Some  delay  and  serious  inconven- 
ience have  been  occasioned  by  the  tardy 
return  to  the  office  of  the  Union  Board  of  the 
proofs  submitted  to  the  individual  schools  for 
their  examination.  The  committee  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  history  shall  be 
accurate  in  data  in  all  respects,  and  request 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred 
or  more  editors  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  the  stake  and  local  histories. 


ANNUAL      STAKE     SUNDAY     SCHOOL     CONFER- 
ENCES  FOR    1900. 

Commencing  January  25,  1900,  and  end- 
ing March  11th,  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent Karl  G.  Maeser  made  a  circuit  of 
the  St.  Johns,  Snowflake,  Maricopa  and  St. 
Joseph  stakes  in  Arizona;  Juarez  in  Mexico, 
and  San  Luis  in  Colorado. 

In  some  of  the  stakes  named.  Apostles  H. 
J.  Grant  and  Rudger  Clawson,  and  Elder  J. 
G.  Kimball  of  the  First  Council  of  the 
Seventies,  co-operated  with  Elder  Maeser  in 
his  Sunday  School  labors.  Concluding  his 
interesting  report  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  those  stakes  Brother  Maeser  said:  «The 
superintendencies  of  these  stakes  have  proved 
themselves  worthy,  by  their  labors,  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Board. » 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  PAROWAN  STAKES. 

The  annual  Sunday  School  Conference  of  the 
St.  George  Stake  was  held  in  St,  George,  April 
28th  and  29th.  Elders  Karl  G.  Maeser  and 
James  W.  Ure  were  in  attendance,  and  re- 
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ported  on  the  excellence  of  the  conference 
and  class  exercises  presented  there.  Visits 
to  Santa  Clara,  Washington,  Leeds  and 
Toquerville  were  made  by  the  brethren,  and 
on  Sunday  and  Monday,  May  6th  and  7th, 
they  attended  the  Sunday  School  conference 
of  the  Parovvan  Stake,  held  at  Cedar  City. 
The  net  result  of  the  conference  proceedings 
impressed  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
with  the  satisfactory  work  being  done  in 
that  stake,  which  would  result  in  not  finding 
a  single  school  lagging  in  the  proper  and 
healthy  exercise  of  all  its  functions. 

MALAD   STAKE. 

Friday,  May  11th,  Elders  Karl  G.  Maeser 
and  Thomas  C.  Griggs  left  Salt  Lake  City  to 
attend  the  annual  stake  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ence of  Malad  Stake,  and  were  met  at 
CoUinston  by  a  son  of  Brother  Wilcox  of 
Fielding,  who  in  a  comfortable  conveyance, 
drove  them  in  a  cold  rainstorm  to  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  President  0.  C.  Hoskins,  at 
Portage.  After  partaking  of  refreshments 
here.  Elders  Maeser  and  Griggs  were  taken 
on  their  journey  by  First  Assistant  Stake 
Superintendent  Stewart  to  Malad  City,  and 
became  the  guests  of  Second  Assistant  Stake 
Superintendent  Fred.  -Jones.  At  10  a.  m. 
Saturday,  May  12th,  the  conference  com- 
menced, continuing  that  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  following  day— Sunday.  The  attendance, 
which  at  first  was  small,  owing  in  part  to  the 
cold,  rainy  conditions  of  the  weather,  in- 
creased with  each  session  until  the  taber- 
nacle, in  which  the  conference  was  held,  be- 
came comfortably  filled.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  official  program  was  varied  by  remarks 
from  the  visiting  brethren,  President  Hoskins, 
his  counselor  Elder  William  H.  (libbs  and 
others.  Written  (luestions  from  the  Sunday 
School  workers  of  the  stake  were  submitted, 
and  answered  l)y  the  brethren  of  the  Board; 
a  teachers'  meeting  was  likewise  held,  and  at 
the    close  of  the  conference,  Elder  Maeser 


gave  an  impressive  exposition  of  religion 
class  exercises.  The  various  sessions  on 
Sunday  occupied  seven  and  a  half  hours'  time 
excepting  one  hour  for  dinner.  On  their 
return  trip,  Bishop  M.  Ward  conveyed  the 
brethren  of  the  Board  to  his  home  at 
Washakie,  where  his  amiable  and  hospitable 
wife  kindly  entertained  them.  The  next 
morning  Brother  Willie  Ottogary,  a  Lamanite 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Lamanite  Sunday 
School  at  Washakie,  transported  the  breth- 
ren in  his  own  conveyance  to  CoUinston. 


UTAH  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

Provo,  May  19,  1900. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  convened  at 
the  Tabernacle  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  There 
were  on  the  stand  Brothers  .Jos.  W.  Summerhays 
and  H.  S.  Ensign  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board,  the  stake  superintendency,  and  a 
good  representation  of  officers  from  the  various 
wards. 

Stake  Superintendent  L.  E.  Eggertsen  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  the  congregation  sang 
i<Beautiful  Zion.n 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Superintendent  Garn 
of  Cedar  Fort. 

Congregation  sang  from  song  book  page  4?i, 
"Little  Children,  Love  the  Savior." 

Poll  was  called,  showing  forty  Sunday  Schools 
represented  and  nine  not  represented. 

Superintendent  L.  E.  I']ggertsen  said  there  are 
49  Sunday  Schools  organized  in  the  Stake  and  an 
enrollment  of  11,000.  In  general  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  and  the  principle  of  tithing  are  pretty 
well  carried  out.  The  stake  officers  have  endeav- 
oreJ  to  visit  the  various  schools  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. In  Springville  there  is  a  city  organization 
which  meets  once  a  week  to  prepare  the  lesson 
for  the  coming  Sunday,  also  one  at  Lehi. 

Su[)erintendent  Smith  of  .\merican  Fork  report- 
ed his  school  in  a  good  condition,  about  il",  per 
cent  observe  the  Word  of  Wisijom. 

Sujierintendent  A.  M.  Wiliie  gave  a  good  re- 
port of  the  Pleasant  View  school,  and  said  they 
were  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  general  superintendents. 
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The  congregation  sang  from  page  68  of  the 
song  book,  "Sowing.)) 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  first  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Mapleton  Sunday 
School. 

Sister  Angle  Webb  led  the  congregation  in  re- 
peating the  Ten  Commandments. 

Superintendent  Powelson  gave  a  report  of  the 
Provo  Third  Ward  school. 

A  kindergarten  class  exercise  was  given  by  the 
American  Fork  School. 

Superintendent  Chas.  Alleman  of  the  Spring- 
ville  Second  Ward  reported  ihat  school  in  a  good 
condition;  said  they  had  sent  out  ward  mission- 
aries, and  their  work  had  brought  good  results. 
Brother  Alleman  also  reported  the  work  of  the 
city  organization,  he  being  president. 

Brother  Summerhays  of  the  Union  Board  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  exercises  and  the 
good  attendance.  Exhorted  the  parents  to  take  as 
much  care  of  the  boys  as  they  do  of  the  girls, 
and  all  should  try  to  keep  their  imperfections 
out  of  sight,  and  set  a  good  example. 

Brother  H.  S.  Ensign  rejoiced  at  the  good 
spirit  which  prevailed,  and  endorsed  what  had 
already  been  said.  We  should  always  try  to 
have  our  school  the  best.  There  are  983  schools 
in  the  Church,  and  over  120,000  members  en- 
rolled. He  sang,  «Let  us  oft  speak  kind  words  to 
each  other.)) 

The  congregation  sang  "In  our  Lovely  Deseret,» 
and  Brother  Robert  Anderson  offered  the  bene- 
diction. 

Saturday  Afternoon  at  2  o'clock. — The  Goshen 
and  Salem  choirs  led  the  congregation  in  singing 
«Our  Jubilee.)) 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Superintendent  Boyack 
of  the  Palmyra  Sunday  School. 

Choir  sang  from  page  114,  (Joseph  Smith's 
First  Prayer.)) 

First  Assistant  Superintendent  A.  L.  Booth  re 
ported  the  work  in   the  Stake   in  a   flourishing 
condition,  and   was   pleased    with    the   interest 
that  was  being  taken. 

Superintendent  Broadbent  of  Lehi  gave  a  good 
report  of  that  school. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  Spanish 
Fork  Second  Ward  on  the  life  of  Brother  George 
Goddard,  and  closed  it  by  singing  nWho's  on  the 
Lord's  Side,  Who?)) 

President  David  John  was  thankful  to  hear  the 


splendid  exercises,  and  the  one  just  given  brought 
to  his  mind  the  life  of  Brother  Goddard  very 
forcibly.  Said  he  was  pleased  to  note  the  im- 
provement that  was  being  made.  It  is  the  aim 
to  have  the  very  best  men  and  women  as  officers 
— those  who  would  love  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments. 

Choir  sang  «To-day.)  > 

Superintendent  Bird  of  the  Mapleton  Sunday 
School  reported  the  condition  of  that  school. 

Superintendent  Park  of  the  Fairfield  school 
gave  a  report:  said  there  were  but  few  of  them, 
but  they  were  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could, 
ana  he  was  interested  in  the  work. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  were  repeated  in  concert 
by  the  congregation,  led  by  Sister  Grace  Brim- 
hall. 

Superintendent  Hawkins  of  the  Benjamin 
School  gave  a  report. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  second  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Payson  First  Ward,  on 
the  Life  of  Christ. 

Brother  Summerhays  spoke  of  some  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Brother  Goddard.  Instructed  the 
Sunday  School  workers  to  see  that  all  were  bap- 
tized, and  seek  to  have  them  trained  in  the 
right  way. 

Brother  Ensign  endorsed  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made,  and  spoke  upon  the  necessity  of 
having  good  singing.  He  then  sang  nDid  you 
think  to  Pray?)) 

Congregation  sang  <<The  Iron  Rod.))  Benedic- 
tion was  offered  by  Brother  Kartchner. 

Sunday  morning  at  10  o'clock. — There  were  on 
the  stand  Brothers  Karl  G.  Maeser  and  Jos.  W. 
Summerhays  of  the  Union  Board,  the  Utah  Stake 
presidency,  the  Stake  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ency  and  their  aids,  and  a  good  representation  of 
oflicers  from  the  various  schools. 

The  Provo  Fourth  Ward  Sunday  School  choir 
led  the  congregation  in  singing  <  (Guide  Me  to 
Thee.)) 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Superintendent  Clark  of 
Oakland. 

Singing  from  page  135,  ((Far,  Far  Away.)) 

The  roll  was  called,  showing  nine  Sunday 
Schools  not  represented. 

Second  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  W.  S. 
Rawlings  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  present,  as 
the  house  was  crowded  full,  and  he  believed  there 
was  a  feeling  of  unity  throughout  the  stake,  and 
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the  superintendents  were  endeavoring  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  the  Union  Board.  Said  he  enjoyed 
the  work  very  much. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Jensen  of  the  Provo 
Second  Ward  reported  that  school  and  Super- 
intendent Taylor  reported  the  Salem  School. 
Both  were  in  good  condition. 

A  song  was  given  by  the  Fourth  Ward  choir. 

The  Lehi  theological  class  gave  an  exercise  on 
the  first  Article  of  Faith. 

The  congregation  repeated  the  Testimony  of 
the  Thrte  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  led 
by  Brother  Southwick. 

Assistant  General  Superintendent  Karl  G. 
Maeser  said  he  was  thankful  to  be  present.  He 
answered  a  question  in  regard  to  hymn  books, 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  number 
of  books  in  the  library,  but  it  is  desired  that  the 
children  be  trained  to  bring  their  books  with 
them,  that  all  may  sing,  for  it  is  part  of  the 
prayer.  Teachers  should  ask  their  class  every 
Sunday,  how  many  have  their  hymn  books,  and 
get  them  all  to  form  the  habit  of  bringing  them. 

The  minutes  should  always  state  that  the  Sac- 
rament was  administered  under  the  direction  or 
by  instruction  of  the  Bishop. 

Next  year  copies  of  the  questions  will  be  sent 
out  and  you  will  be  asked  to  fill  them  out  and 
forward  them  to  the  Stake  superintendent,  before 
conference,  and  then  the  visiting  members  can 
look  them  over,  and  when  they  speak  they  can 
give  the  necessary  instructions,  and  when  the 
reports  are  given  the  superintendent  only  need 
to  speak  of  those  things  which  need  explaining. 

Superintendent  Eggertsen  called  for  all  those 
who  had  been  working  in  the  Sunday  School  45 
years  to  arise  and  there  wag  but  one;  two  had 
been  40  years,  7  had  been  3-j  years,  8  for  30 
years,  18  for  25  years,  9  for  20  years,  and  10 
for  15  years. 

Brother  Summerhays  said  that  he  had  heard 
David  Whitmer  and  Martin  Harris  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He 
heard  Whitmer  just  before  he  died,  but  we  do 
not  need  to  depend  upon  their  testimony,  if  we 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  we  will  have  a 
testimony  for  ourselves. 

Congregation  sang  from  page  132  of  the  hymn 
book,  and  Brother  H.  T.  Reynolds  offered  the 
benediction. 

Sunday  afternoon  at   2  o'clock. — Conference 


continued  by  the  congregation  singing  from  page 
14  of  the  hymn  book,  <  (Beautiful  Words." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Brother  Moyle  of  Alpine. 

The  Provo  Third  Ward  choir  sang  «A  Jubilee 
Hymn." 

The  Sacrament  was  administered  by  instruc- 
tion of  the  Bishops  of  the  four  wards  of  Provo 
and  the  Pleasant  View  Ward. 

While  the  Sacrament  was  being  passed,  Broth- 
ers A.  L.  Booth  and  L.  S.  Harrington  led  in  nam- 
ing the  General  Authorities  and  they  were  sus- 
tained by  the  congregation. 

A  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  Spanish 
Fork  Second  Ward  school,  on  the  life  of  Brother 
George  Goddard. 

President  Partridge  was  pleased  to  see  the 
great  interest  taken,  it  shows  that  those  who  are 
presiding  are  men  of  ability,  and  we  are  in  har- 
mony with  them.  The  Sunday  School  is  one  of 
the  greatest  organizations  in  the  Church,  and  the 
parents  should  take  an  interest  in  them. 

Brother  Stephen  L.  Chipman  said  he  was 
thankful  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and 
hoped  we  all  would  profit  by  the  instructions  we 
had  received. 

Millie  Buries  sang  the  song,  dWe  have  often 
heard  the  story."  Brother  Maeser  then  spoke: 
said  officers  should  be  set  apart.  We  should 
address  each  other  as  Brother  and  Sister.  This 
conference  gives  evidence  of  untiring  work  by 
all  of  the  officers,  the  exercise  given  by  the 
Spanish  Fork  class  was  a  model. 

Brother  Wm.  Worsencroft  bore  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  work. 

Brother  Summerhays  said  he  had  rejoiced  in 
this  conference;  we  may  not  all  have  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  again,  are  we  ready  to  meet  our 
Master?  Let  us  go  home  and  prepare  ourselves, 
and  live  so  that  our  light  may  shine. 

Superintendent  Eggertsen  bore  his  testimony 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  work,  and  thanked  all 
for  the  interest  they  had  taken. 

Sisters  Grace  Brimhall  and  Angle  Webb  en- 
joyed the  work  very  much,  and  bore  their  testi- 
monies to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel. 

Singing  from  page  62,  «Day  of  Rest."  Benedic- 
tion was  offered  by  Harvey  Cluff. 

OIRcers'  Meetings. — l>uring  the  conference, 
two  officers'  meetings  were  held,  at  which  some 
very  valuable  instructions  were  given  by  the 
visiting  brethren,  and  William  Worsencroft  was 
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sustained  as  an  aid  to  the  stake  superintendency, 
and  Harvey  Cluff  as  stake  secretary. 

JORDAN  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  Sunday  School  conference  of  the 
Jordan  Stake  was  held  at  Sandy,  Salt  Lake 
County,  May  26th  and  27th,  and  was  attended 
by  Assistant  General  Superintendent  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  and  Elders  Joseph  W.  Summerhays 
and  Heber  J.  Grant  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board;  also  Elders  George  M.  Cannon 
and  A.  H.  Woodruff  of  the  Granite  Stake 
Sunday  School  superintendency.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  this  the  initial 
Sunday  School  conference  of  the  Stake. 
First  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  Joseph 
J.  Williams,  Jr.,  presided.  A  very  general 
representation  of  the  schools  was  apparent. 
Representative  class  exercises  were  given  by 
the  first  intermediate  department  of  the 
Herriman;  the  theological  department  of 
East  Jordan;  the  preparatory  theological 
department  of  Sandy;  and  the  primary  de- 
partment of  Draper. 

Among  the  many  topics  treated  on  by  the 
speakers,  and  the  burden  'of  numerous  in- 
terrogations were:  baptizing  children  when 
eight  years  of  age;  such  a  response  to  the 
nickel  collection  as  shall  include  the  entire 
Sunday  School  enrollment;  children  be  gen- 
erous, kind,  sympathetic  and  lovers  of  their 
fellow-men;  work  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  Christ  when  He  comes;  proper  behavior 
of  children  in  and  out  of  the  Sunday  School; 
learning  to  sing  in  our  youthful  days;  desir- 
ability of  an  ample  supply  of  the  Sunday 
School  hymn  books;  the  teacher  who  ceases 
to  learn,  ceases  to  be  a  successful  teacher; 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  using  the 
Juvenile  Instructor;  encourage  the  bear- 
ing of  testimony  by  the  Sunday  School  pupils 
by  the  teacher  himself  leading  out;   the  ob- 


servance of  due  solemnity,  order  and  cleanli- 
ness in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 
The  presidency  of  the  Stake,  Orrin  S. 
Miller,  Hyrum  Goff  and  James  Jensen  were 
present  and  treated  on  the  proper  training  of 
children;  avoidance  of  extravagance  and 
pride  in  dress;  helpfulness  and  necessity  of 
Sunday  School  workers  enjoying  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  their  labors.  At  the  Sabbath 
mid-day  meeting  of  officers  and  teachers 
they  were  instructed  to  have  their  schools 
and  classes  in  compact  bodies,  and  well  under 
the  eye  of  the  instructor,  who  should  be  a 
master  of  eye  power. 

notelets. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Leaflets 
numbers  189 — Pre- existence;  190 — Angels; 
191 — The  Primitive  Church  and  the  Apostasy; 
192 — The  Restoration  of  the  Gospel,  are 
being  mailed. 

Our  secretary  is  sending  to  the  Sunday 
School  authorities  of  Oneida,  Panguitch, 
Parowan  and  Pocatello  Stakes,  typewritten 
copies  of  their  Sunday  School  histories  for 
their  inspection,  and  correction  where  neces- 
sary. Brethren, please  return  them  promptly. 
We  are  likewise  waiting  for  the  return  of 
several  sent  to  other  Stakes. 

Our  writing  room  and  growing  library  is 
appreciated  by  our  visiting  co-laborers  who 
are  dropping  in  at  intervals  to  see  us.  Wel- 
come brethren!  We  are  yours,  and  you  are 
ours. 

Several  of  the  Stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendents have  not  yet  received  the  group 
photo  of  the  stake  superintendents  and  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  which  they  are 
entitled- to.     They  are  too  large  to  be  mailed. 

Rumblings  of  the  expected  Sunday  School 
Convention  are  being  heard. 


UTAH  COMMERCIAL  &  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SKI-T     I-nKB     CITV,     UTHH. 

"W,  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Prest.  JOSEPH  B.  CADfE,  Cashier. 

i  Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Deposits  received  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  credited  and 
acknowledged.      Courteous   treatment  accorded  everyone. 


Jn£E     in^KrJT     YOUR     KGCO\JNT. 


K66D  Moneu  at  Home 

By  Insofing  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 

HEBEH  J.  GRAjlT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 

SiOGKinen  mieniion! 


This  cut  representB  the  perfect  Ear  Tag  and  Tongs 
for  placing  tugs  in  anv  animal's  ear.  The  Tag  la  so 
constructed  that  iti  own  point  cuts  Its  way  through 
the  enr  and  clinches  Itself  on  the  other  side  so  that 
Itcannot  be  brushed  off  or  torn  out.  Owner's  name 
and  address  stamped  on  tag.  Send  for  sample  and 
prioes. 

SALT    LAKE    STAMP    CO., 

63%  W.  Second  South.  Salt  Lake  City. 


SCHOOL  OF  .MAG.VETIC  HKALING 
And  Institute  of  Sanitary  Methods.  The  school  pares 
all  the  trouble  of  r^otng  to  other  states  to  learn  the 
science  of  uiaffnetic  healing,  and  all  other  methods 
known  to  cure  diseases  without  medicine  or  surgery. 
L)l8«a8es  are  marvelously  cured  there  eyerv  day.  It  is 
charted  by  the  State  of  Utah.  "7  and  79  VVcst  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


(III  SI.  IS 


—AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   alia 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holden  ot 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,   call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  K008ER, 

C.  P.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLTNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWN8END,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


J.  E.  Taylor, 

UNDERTAKER  ^^^  EMBALMER 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Burial    Cases    and   Castcets. 


Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms,  25t,  253, 255  E.  First  Soutti  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


OPTICIAN. 
.1.    H.    Knickkrkocker   tests     eyes    tree.     Lowest 
prlce«.    259  Malu  St.,  Salt  Lake. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RfllLROflD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"SHORT 

And  get  the  best. 


LIINE' 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

100  West  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.   W.    ECCLES,    Gen'l    Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.   E.   BURLEY,   G.   P.   &  T.   A. 


no 

No 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

Ho,   6— For    Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east 8.30  a.  m. 

No.   ]— K'or  FroTO,  Grand  Janction  and  all 

points  east 3:15  p.  m. 

No.   I — For  ProTO,  Grand  Janction  and  all 

points  East 8:0Bp.  m. 

No.  10— For  Blngbam,  I.ehl,  Provo,  Heber, 
Manti,  Belknap,  and  Intermediate 
points  7:50  a.  dq 

No,    8— For  Eureka,  Payson.   Heber,    ProVo 

and  Intermediate  points 6:10  p.  m. 

It— For  Ogden  and  the  West Il:t0p.m. 

1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 1^:00  noon 

No.   6— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9;4B  a.  m. 

Ho.  43— For  Park  City 8:30  a.m. 

AEKIVK8  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  5— From  ProTO,  Qrand  Junction  and  the 

east t:30a,m. 

Nq,  1— From  Proyo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 11:45  a.m. 

No.  I — Prom  ProTo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 10:60 

No.  9—/Tom  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham,  Enreka, 

Belknap,  Mantl,  Intermediate  points  6:55 

Mo.  6— From  Ogden  ana  the  West 8  20 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05 

■o.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:66 

No.  T — From  Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  intermediate  points 10:00 

No.  41— From    Park  City B:4B 

PERFECT  DINING  OAK  SBRVICE. 


p.m. 

p.  m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 

a.  m. 


TIOKXT  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH  STREET. 

(  PO8TOFFI0B  OORIIBB.  ) 


An    Item  of    Interest  to  Salt 
Lake  Travelers  ^  jt  jt  jt  ^ 


ALL  TEAINS  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  start  directly 
from  this  city,  and  are  consequently 
always  on  time.  Yon  can  depend  upon 
them  to  the  minute. 

This  feature  is  the  most  satisfying  one 
in  railway  travel,  and  in  part,  accounts 
for  the  well  deserved  popularity  of  the 
Short  Line's  local  passenger  service. 

SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACMINESHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
CMle^  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

at^IflD  &  COKHUGATB  piiOUt;  )«IUIi  tfOIiUS, 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Old,  Chronic,  Nervous  Diseases  of  all 
kinds.  Special  attention  given  to 
diseases  of  females  and  children 

CALL  OR  WRITE    TO 


DR.  E.S.PAYNE, 


142  S.  Main  St. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


The_ 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 

ALL  THE  WAY, 

Not  only  from  Denver,  but  ALL  THE 
WAY,  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  the  Union  Pacific  gives  its  patrons 
the  luxury  of  a  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Car  containing  Barber  Shop  and 
choice  collection  of  current  literature. 
No  other  line  West  of  Colorado  has  this 
elegant  service  which  is  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  experienced  travelers. 
Buy  your  tickets  to  all  points  east  via 
UNION  PACIFIC,  thereby  gaining  the 
advantage  of  quickest  time  and  best 
service. 


(When  writing   please 


TICKET   OFFICE, 
201  )VIaln   Street,  -  Salt  Iiake  City 

meatioD  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS  IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS, 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians ot  the  city. 

Bverything  Fixst-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Confer«iioe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

ZCbe  Salt  Xahe 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitartum  •  •  • 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Tret 
Consultation. 

We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  ofiSce  is  at 

5a-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

0.  W.  HRRVCY,  n.  D., 

SuperinTendcAt. 


Utah. 


DflYN&S  MUSI6  GOWPflNY. 


Successors  to  DAYT^ES  &  COAXiTER. 
*■!«■     THE     UEKDING     TUSUSIC     DEKL-EHS.     •>■«■ 
OmCKERING.        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

Mail  Orders. 


FISHER  and 
WLERUHG 


PIANOS. 


and  I ORGAIS. 

OTTALOOUC  TRCE.  STERLING      | 

j^  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J* 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  '<^!»^ EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIQ. 


Scenic  Iine-™^  World 


DENVERand 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAl  LROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «f«t 


NORTHWEST 


TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


a  F.  NEVINS.  Gentral  Ageni  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  p.  &  T.  A 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  UTAH,  DENVER,  COLtt 


AT  LAST 

We  have  an  Oil  Stove  th^t 
we  can  recommend  with  con- 
fidence. No  danger  whatever 
from  explosion,  and  with  or- 
dinary care  it  is  smokelesa 
and  odorless.     It  is  called 

THE   GEM 
WICKLESS  OIL  STOVE 


One  Burner  size, 
Two        " 
Three     '•  " 


$   6.00. 

9.50t. 

12.00. 


B,  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO, 


Two  NEW  BOOKS 


'^^^^^^^'^^^^^■^^^^'^■^^^^^y^^^M^^^^y^ff^^^^^^^yy^y^^/,^. 


•^^^jrryj^y^^/y^y/^myy^yy^yx^yy^ 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

THE' 
LATTER-DAY  PROPHET, 

Written  for  Young  People  by 
GEORGE  0.  CANNON 


"~^ 


A  Young  Folks'  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  ^  at 

By  the  well  known  writef, 
NEPHI  ANDERSON. 


..\a/e:sterin  deisjtal  co.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAGLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
SECOND 
SOUTH 
STREET... 


^^IMP^W'"-  'i 


FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIGHT. 

SECOND 
FLOOR.. 


>  BEST  SET  OF  TEETH  S8.00. 

^  WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

^  TEETH    EXTRACTEb    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN 

i^'^r^t'II°  *'"•"  ^'^-  BROADBENT.  D.  D.  S.,  PROPRIETOR. 


z 


It   is   well   know  that  this  famous  ijistitotion   was  otig'm»iiv 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 

General  Merchandise.. 


1 1 
1 1 


r  I 

\J»      t  Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  hi  Utah 

for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wrapt  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Totds,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WLMe- 

II        sale  or  RetaiL 
I  T.  G.  WEBBER, 

•  MAIN  STREET,  e  ■    ^       j 

•  5  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  bupcrmtendcot. 

[WHEN    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION   THIS    PAPER] 


